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DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPERS AND CAMPAIGN 
LITERATURE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
1835-1861 


By CLARENCE CLiIFForD Norton 
STRENGTH OF Democratic NEwsparers In Norru CARro.uina 


In a period when approximately thirty per cent of the adult 
white population of North Carolina was illiterate and the State was 
characterized by a considerable degree of economic lethargy, social 
stagnation, and political apathy, too much must not be expected of 
journalists within the State. While North Carolina had several 
forceful newspapers between 1835 and 1861, most of the papers 
were under the editorship of men of mediocre ability who divided 
their attention between the inconsistencies of the “opposition press” 
and the inconsiderateness of the delinquent subscribers who made 
the calling of journalism a perilous economic undertaking. 

But if it be acknowledged that newspapers in ante-bellum North 
Carolina were generally weak, it must be admitted that the Demo- 
eratie press was relatively weaker. Of the twenty-three political 
newspapers in the State in 1836, only six supported the Van Buren 
and Johnson ticket." By 1840 the number of papers had increased 
to thirty-one, of which number twenty-five were political papers. 
Seventeen of these newspapers were Whig in politics and eight were 
Democratic.* In 1844 the Whigs had twenty papers and the Demo- 
erats had seven.* Four years later the Whig newspapers had in- 
creased to twenty-one, and the Democrats were in control of ten.* 


1 The North Carolina Standard, Marck: 3, 1836. Hereafter this newspaper will be cited as Standard. 

? Hamilton, J. G. deR., Party Politics in North Carolina, 1835-1860, (Durham, 1916). Cited here- 
after, Party Politics. 

* The Democratic Signal, September 6, 1844. 

‘ Standard, January 19, 1848. 1345} 
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As we approach 1860, there is a steady increase in the number of 
Democratic newspapers, due to the decline of the Whig party. In 
September, 1859, the North Carolina Standard indicated that there 
were eighteen Democratic papers in the State, including the fol- 
lowing: the North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), the Wilmington 
Journal, the Goldsborough Tribune, the Murfreesborough Citizen, 
the Tarborough Mercury, the Fayetteville Carolinian, the Western 
Sentinel (Winston), the Salisbury Banner, the Charlotte Democrat, 
the Warrenton News, the Democratic Press (Raleigh), the Demo- 
cratic Pioneer (Elizabeth City), the Welliamston Banner, the New 
Bern Daily Delta, the Wilson Ledger, the Tarborough Southerner, 
the Halifax Democrat, and the Asheville News.° The Standard 
noted in listing the foregoing papers that two of them had tempo- 
rarily suspended publication (the Democratic Pioneer and the Wil- 
liamston Banner) and that a third (the New Bern Daily Delta) 
had united with a larger paper (the Salisbury Banner).° 

Notice of temporary suspension or discontinuance of publication 
was not uncommon among the Democratic newspapers of North 
Carolina prior to 1860.’ Equally common were notices of change 
in editors and of advertisements offering newspapers for sale. Lack 
of support made the existence of many Democratic papers very un- 
certain. In fact, practically every newspaper, at one time or another, 
made complaint because of the embarrassing indifference of the pub- 
lic to newspaper obligations. For example, the North Carolina 
Standard announced in 1842 that the paper had lost six thousand 
dollars during a period of five and one-half years through collectors, 
insolvent subscribers, and runaway subscribers; this paper further 
stated that it was due at that time ten thousand dollars on back sub- 


‘ Ibid., September 28, 1851. 

* The following i isa fairly complete list of the Democratic newspapers established in North Caro- 
lina between 1835 and 1861: The Asheville News; the Highland Messenger (Asheville); the Western 
Democrat (Charlotte); the Mecklenburg Jeffersonian (Charlotte); the Charlotte Bulletin; the Hornet's 
Nest and True Southerner (Charlotte), joined the Democratic ranks in 1850; the Democratic Pioneer 
(Elizabeth City); the North Carolinian (Fayetteville); the Courier (Fayetteville); the Goldsboro 
Tribune; Goldsboro R. Rough Notes; the North Carolina Republican (Goldsboro); the District Democrat 
(Henderson); the Hillsboro Plaindealer; the Orange Democrat (Hillsboro); the Orange Ratoon (Hills- 
ere), later changed to the North Carolina Democrat; the Murfreesboro Citizen; the New Bern Inquirer; 

e Ad Valorem Banner, (Raleigh); the Adder am leigh); the State Journal (Raleigh); the National 
ye ik (Raleigh); the Democratic Signal _ eigh); the North Carolina Statesman (Raleigh); the 
Mountain Banner (Rutherfordton), bought by a Democratic editor in 1850; the Rutherfordton Demo- 
crat; the Salisbury Banner; the Shelby Eagle; the Tarborough Mercury; the Warrenton News; the 
Washington Times; the Washington Democrat; the Wilmington Journal; the Carolina Gazette (Wilming- 
ton); the Democratic Free Press (Wilmington); the Wilson Ledger; the Western Sentinel (Winston), @ 
Democratic paper in 1859; and the Rubicon (Yanceyville). Some of these papers had a brief existence, 
especially those that were established for the advocacy of issues of a temporary nature 

7 Among the more important newspapers that suspended publication between 1835 and 1861 were, 
the Lincoln Republican, the Washington Republican, the Democratic Signal, the Mecklenburg Jeffer- 
sonian, the North Carolina Statesman, and the Warrenton Reporter. 
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scriptions.* Later on in the year the Standard dropped 677 names 
from its subscription list because of the failure of the subscribers 
to pay their arrears on subscriptions. Such conditions did not seem 
to improve as the years passed. Fourteen years later, when the 
Standard was under the control of perhaps the most efficient editor 
in the State at that time, we read this announcement: ‘‘We have 
paid out, in commissions for collecting since we have been publishing 
the Standard, not less than three thousand dollars; and we have 
actually lost, by the credit system, not less than ten thousand dol- 
lars—and this with as good a subscription list as there is in the 
Southern States.”® 


Tue Leaping Democratic NEWSPAPERS 


While it would be tedious to follow the history of all the Demo- 
eratic newspapers existing in North Carolina between 1835 and 1860, 
it will be of value to notice the leading historical facts regarding 
several of the more important ones. Leadership among them was 
assumed by the North Carolina Standard, this paper being considered 
the official organ of the party from 1835 to 1860. The Standard 
was established by Philo White in 1834. White was a native of 
New York who came to North Carolina in 1820, settling first at 
Salisbury. Here he published the Western Carolinian until 1830, 
when he was appointed Navy Agent for the Pacific Station. In 1834, 
he returned to North Carolina and settled in Raleigh where he estab- 
lished the North Carolina Standard. He proved himself an aggres- 
sive editor, demonstrating considerable ability as an editorial writer. 
But he did not remain long in the editor’s chair. In 1836 he sold 
his paper to Thomas Loring, who had already been connected with 
the Standard for a short time as publisher and proprietor. In sever- 
ing his connection with the Standard, White explained that in con- 
ducting his paper he had “followed the promptings of patriotism, 
rather than the dictates of a prudent thrift . . . and nature and 
reason, therefore, demanded that he should, for a season at least, 
withdraw from the political arena, and endeavor to provide the means 
of comfort for himself and household.’*® White left the State in 
1837, and afterwards followed a rather checkered career, holding 


* Standard, January 10, 1842. 
* Ibid., January 23, 1856. 
© Tbid., December 14, 1836. 
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various offices in the Territory of Wisconsin and under the Federal 
Government. His last days were spent in his native state of New 
York. In later life, in a letter to W. W. Holden, one of his 
successors as editor of the Standard, he penned an expression of 
“deep affection for the good old North State,” his “political foster 
mother.”"* 

Thomas Loring, the second editor of the Standard was, as was his 
predecessor, a northern man. He was a native of Massachusetts, but 
previous to his coming to Raleigh he had edited a newspaper of 
neutral political complexion in Wilmington.’* Loring did not, at 
first, show the disposition to use the vilifying language toward his 
political enemies that had been so much in evidence in editorials of 
White and other editors. There is evidence that when Loring took 
over the Standard he was determined that there should be built up 
in North Carolina a code of newspaper ethics that would make the 
warfare between editors less offensive. In 1837 he was instrumental 
in calling a State editorial convention in which, under his leadership, 
resolutions were adopted deprecating the tendency of newspapers to 
deal in “personalities and indecorous language.” These resolutions 
further expressed the desirability of good will among the editors 
and strongly condemned any tendency of a newspaper to violate the 
“sanctity of private life.”** Loring attempted to keep these ideals 
before the press and to practice them himself, and consequently 
there was a lack of that fiery spirit of contest in his paper that had 
characterized the editorship of White. The milder tone of the paper, 
the panic of 1837, and the decline in the political fortunes of the 
Democratic party brought to the Standard a gradual decline in sup- 
port. This condition brought some embitterment to the editor, a 
feeling that was increased by the sarcastic taunts of the Raleigh 
Register and other Whig newspapers that refused to conform to his 
newspaper ethics. Hence, in time, we find Loring using the kind 
of language that he had been so solicitous to avoid at the beginning 
of his career in Raleigh. 

But Loring was not alone in his dissatisfaction. Many of the 
leaders of the Democratic party were dissatisfied with him as an 
editor. The first serious break between the editor and the leaders 


u Holden, W. W., Addresses on the History of Journalism in North Carolina, delivered in Winston, 
June 21, 1881. 

12 Standard, January 14, 1836. 

18 Ibid., November 8, 1837. 
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came in 1840. In the Standard of September 30, 1840, Loring 
announced that he would be compelled to be absent from Raleigh 
for a short time and that in his absence his place would be filled by 
Henry I. Toole. This was the beginning of the short connection of 
Toole with the Standard as associate editor, a connection which added 
to the embarrassment of Loring; not, however, because of any dis- 
agreement between Toole and himself. The embarrassment came in 
the demand of a number of the Democratic leaders that Toole be 
made editor of the Standard. Toole was a young man of impulsive 
enthusiasm, but as a newspaper writer he was neither convincing 
nor powerful. He filled the paper with amateurish outbursts that at 
times seemed to have but one virtue—enthusiasm; but a lack of 
enthusiasm was a glaring fault of the Standard under Loring; and 
since the Democratic leaders were looking for a new editor for the 
party, they urged Toole to assume the editorship of the Standard. 
Loring was approached on the matter, and offered to sell the news- 
paper, but at a price that Toole and his supporters were unwilling 
to pay. The dissatisfied element then proposed that a new Demo- 
cratic paper, to be called the Southern Times, be established, but 
after some consideration this project was abandoned. Loring then 
offered his paper to Toole on better terms, stating that he was ready 
to satisfy both Toole and his friends, that he was willing to make 
way for the young man. But by this time Toole’s editorial en- 
thusiasm had waned. He wrote Loring declining the offer, stating 
that his connection with the press had not been “a matter of pru- 
dential consideration but purely of impulse.’’** After assuring Loring 
that his interests were no longer inclined to newspaper work, Toole 
further assured his former colleague that he bore no ill will toward 
him, and concluded his letter with an offer to do what he could to 
exonerate him from the accusation that the Standard had been under 
the influence or control of William H. Haywood."® After this affair 
Loring’s ardor as a Democrat was considerably cooled, and, conse- 
quently, his paper further dwindled in circulation and influence. 

In 1843 the final break between Loring and the Democratic leaders 
came, when the editor was read out of the party by a member of the 


General Assembly. This incident came as a result of certain edi- 


“The impulse came again, however, for later we find Toole editor of a paper in Wilmington, 
The Aurora. 
4 Standard, May 5, 1841. 
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torials in the Standard which gave expression to views on the state 
bank issue that were considered traitorous to the Democratic party.‘® 
After a bitter controversy Loring was glad to dispose of the Standard 
to W. W. Holden, an ambitious young newspaper man. Loring re- 
mained in Raleigh and established a nonpartisan paper called the 
Independent. In 1844 he joined the Whig party. In taking this 
step he wrote Van Buren that he had decided to do so because “the 
wishes of the Democratic party have been defeated by a club who 
have the dismemberment of the Union in view . . . & that club, 
with Calhoun at its head, dictated the measures of the Baltimore 
Convention, & controlled its action.”*’ It is not to be expected that 
the Whigs would exhibit unusual joy over the decision of Loring; 
yet a few gave him welcome. The Southern Citizen asked, ‘Brother 
Whig: don’t you think we’ve made an admirably good swap—Mr. 
Holden for Mr. Loring?’’’* But it was not so good as it might have 
seemed. Loring was never again a leader of influence in the State. 
His undertaking in Raleigh soon failed. He attempted other ven- 
tures, drifting from one paper to another throughout the State, but 
after 1843 his political influence was of little importance. Holden, 
on the other hand, was at the beginning of a most eventful and 
influential career. 

William W. Holden was a native of Hillsboro, North Carolina. 
He had been reared as a newspaper apprentice. Going to Raleigh 
in 1837 he found employment with the Raleigh Star, a Whig news- 
paper. For the next six years he divided his time between newspaper 
work and the study and practice of law. He had been a Whig in 
politics but found no difficulty in changing to the Democratic party 
because of his resentment of the growing aristocratic tendencies of 
the Whig party in the State, and furthermore because of his ambi- 
tion to obtain a place of leadership as an editor.’® The responsibility 
for the selection of Holden to take over the Standard rests with 
James B. Shepard, who had been watching the course of the young 
man and had concluded that he had the abilities necessary to make 
a success of the all but dead Democratic newspaper. Shepard pre- 
sented the name of Holden as prospective editor of the Standard to 


1%*In 1843 Loring frankly supported the system of State banks in opposition to the more con- 
servative Democrats. 

1” Thomas Loring to Martin Van Buren, June 29, 1843. The North Carolina Letters from the Van 
Buren Papers, 1848-58. 

18 The Southern Citizen, June 26, 1844. 

” Hamilton, J. G. deR., Party Politics, pp. 90. 
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a meeting of leading Democrats only to be strongly opposed at first. 
But Shepard was persistent and finally won his point. Since Holden 
was without means to purchase the paper he borrowed $500.00 from 
Shepard and $2,000.00 from Duncan Cameron, president of the 
old State Bank. On lending Holden the money Cameron advised 
him to give up the idea of practicing law and devote himself solely 
to the work of his newspaper, saying that he would find it “the 
surest, if not the quickest, and most permanent and certain road to 
power.”*° Holden took his advice and was amply rewarded by fol- 
lowing it. He proved himself a clear and forceful writer and 
demonstrated a spirit of aggressive optimism that renewed the hopes 
of a despairing party. 

In 1854 Frank I. Wilson was employed by Holden as associate 
editor of the Standard. Wilson had formerly edited the Salisbury 
Banner. He was a man of attractive personality and had demon- 
strated good business ability. His chief work in his new position was 
superintending the business of the newspaper and attending to the 
editorial duties in the absence of Holden. Wilson remained with the 
Standard for five years. During that time he developed a sufficient 
interest in politics in Raleigh to make for himself some bitter 
enemies. On resigning his post he offered the following explanation: 


One of my chief reasons for desiring to withdraw from the editorial 
department of the Standard is, that I may avoid even the appearance of 
making Mr. Holden responsible for my acts or opinions, and to take 
from the mouth of fault-seekers the perversions they invent to my senti- 
ments and expressions, and charging them to his account. Certain per- 
sons in certain quarters, hostile to me because I am a Western man, but 
still more hostile to Mr. Holden because he is considered in somebody’s 
way to political promotion, have, for some time past, been ready and 
eager to catch at my articles, mostly written as I have said, in Mr. 
Holden’s absence (which fact they know) and to pervert them and dis- 
tort them, and then hold Mr. Holden responsible and refuse to accept 
any explanation. Not only so, but “fellows of the baser sort,” deter- 
mined, if possible to injure Mr. Holden by any and every means, have 
insulted me (not to my face) by insinuating that I was institgated and 
instructed by Mr. Holden to pursue the course I have pursued in some 
public meetings, and even to use expressions that I have used publicly 


on the streets and elsewhere. . . . Mr. Holden has his opinions, 


— = W. K., “W. W. Holden,” Trinity College Annual publication of Historical papers, Series 
, 1899. 
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and I have mine. He expresses his as he chooses, and I do the same. 
We have never differed on any essential principles; and it has rarely 
been the case that we would not agree on details and non-essentials. In 
an intercourse as intimate as could exist between two men, for the past 
five years, not one unpleasant word has been spoken by either that I am 
aware of . . . and in withdrawing, as I do, voluntarily and as a 
matter of choice, from the Standard, there is no man I more highly 
esteem than its future sole editor.” 


Wilson was correct in designating Holden as the “future sole 
editor” of the Standard, for after the resignation of the associate 
editor, Holden assumed undivided responsibility for the editorship 
of his paper. He produced a very creditable paper, as newspapers 
went in those days. In addition to his own editorials, there were from 
time to time series of articles by others who were interested in the 
fortunes of the Democratic party and other matters of public con- 
cern. Some of the contributed articles were of commendable merit. 
During the session of the General Assembly the Standard usually 
gave fairly complete and accurate reports of the daily sessions of 
each house. A Washington correspondent sent in weekly letters giving 
a summary of the events in the National Capitol. Until 1850 the 
Standard was a weekly publication, but after that date both a weekly 
and a semi-weekly edition was issued. This paper, under Holden’s 
direction, more than any other agency, deserves credit for building 
up the Democratic party during a period of discouraging reverses. 

Of the other Democratic papers in the eastern section of North 
Carolina, the Wilmington Journal stands out as most conspicuous. 
Prior to the establishment of the Journal, the Democratic Messenger, 
edited by Dr. Price, had served the Democrats of Wilmington and 
the lower coast country. But Price discontinued his paper in June, 
1844, thus leaving Wilmington without a Democratic newspaper. In 
view of the impending elections of that year the situation was con- 
sidered embarrassing and deplorable by the Democrats of that section 
of the State. It was under such circumstances that the opportunity 
was offered David Fulton, a young man of Raleigh, to establish the 
Wilmington Journal. Fulton associated with himself in the under- 
taking A. L. Price, who took charge of the business management of 
the paper.” 


1 Standard, November 2, 1859. 
32 Wilmington Journal, September 21, 1844. 
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The first issue of the Journal appeared September 21, 1844. The 
paper was well edited from the first and soon grew to be one of the 
leading journals in the State. In 1846, as a result of liberal patron- 
age, it was enlarged and improved in appearance. Further enlarge- 
ment and improvement took place in 1849. In 1850 it was announced 
that the Journal would be issued daily as soon as the mail facilities 
should warrant the venture.** This undertaking was launched in 
1852, and proved to be very successful. David Fulton died in 1848, 
and the editorial work of the paper was carried on by the publisher 
until March, 1849, when James Fulton, brother of the deceased 
editor, took over the duties. The new editor had been connected for 
a short time with the Mecklenburg Jeffersonian, and had shown 


* Soon after taking 


himself to be a newspaper man of some ability.’ 
over the Journal he proved himself the equal, if not the superior, 
of his brother in conducting the paper. 

The newspapers of the West were fewer in number and inferior 
in quality to those of the East. Among the most influential of the 
western Democratic papers were the Mecklenburg Jeffersonian and 
the Asheville News. The Mecklenburg Jeffersonian was established 
in Charlotte on January 1, 1841. This paper announced in its 
prospectus that it would assume as its creed “those landmarks of the 
Republican party, the doctrines set forth in the Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia resolutions,” and would oppose monopoly, discriminative legis- 
lation, the United States Bank, internal improvements by the General 
Government, high tariff, and abolition.” Joseph W. Hampton was 
editor of the Jeffersonian during nearly the whole of its existence. 
He was considered an able editor, but not always a “regular” as a 
party man. At one time he was affiliated with the Whig party. While 
editor of the Jeffersonian, he was characterized by certain of his 


9926 


political enemies as “the most reckless editor in the State. At any 
rate Hampton thought for himself and on more than one occasion 
exhibited some of the spirit of individualism so characteristic of 
the West. The evidence of such a spirit was manifested in a bitter 
controversy between the Jeffersonian and the Standard in 1844, a 
controversy occasioned by the Jeffersonian’s attitude on the question 


of a prospective Presidential candidate. Notwithstanding the inde- 





% Tbid., August 30, 1850. 

% Standard, April 4, 1849. 

* Tbid., December 23, 1840. 

%* Raleigh Register, February 14, 1843. 
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pendence of the Jeffersonian, the paper did a good work for the 
Democratic party in the West; in fact, during the early forties it 
was the only Democratic newspaper in the West. Besides Hampton, 
two other editors, James Fulton and Samuel C. Crawford, were 
briefly connected with the paper.” 
1847 a temporary suspension of publication, and shortly thereafter 


The Jeffersonian announced in 


ceased to appear. 

The Asheville News was established in 1849, having as its first 
editor T. W. Atkin. While Atkin demonstrated only mediocre ability 
as an editor, his work as a party servant in a section of the State 
where Whig sentiment prevailed is not to be discounted. He was 
especially interested in southern rights. In 1852 Thomas L. Cling- 
man, who had for many years been the Whig idol of the West, went 
over to the Democratic party as a leader in the mountain district on 
the issue of southern rights, and Atkin threw himself into the cam- 
paign with Clingman; and as a result, his paper grew in circulation 
and influence. In 1854 Atkin announced that although he would 
continue his connection with the News as publisher, Marcus Erwin 
would in the future be the editor. Erwin was a Methodist preacher 
who demonstrated no marked ability as an editor. The combination 
did not prove successful, and consequently the News was advertised 
for sale in 1857. As a financial venture the Asheville paper was like 
the majority of the early North Carolina newspapers—a failure. 
For example, in 1857 Atkin announced that he had lost by the credit 
svstem since he had been publisher in Asheville at least ten thousand 
dollars.** It appears that the mountain people, like many other North 
Carolinians, considered the trouble of reading a newspaper sufficient 
price to pay for it. Atkin was unable to sell his paper in 1857; so 
he again assumed entire control of it. The News was of particular 
service to the Democratic party because of its location, being for a 
time the sole Democratic newspaper in the extreme western portion 
of the State. 


Reiations Berween NEWSPAPERS 
An examination of the relations existing between the newspapers 


before the Civil War reveals some cordiality and much acrimonious 
controversy. Within the party ranks it may be expected, of course, 





Standard, April 3, 1844. 
% Asheville News, November 12, 1857. 
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that the relationship in general would be cordial. The papers copied 
material from one another freely, commended their brethren of the 
type for good services rendered the party, and welcomed new papers 
into the field. Still, the relations between the Democratic newspapers 
were not always congenial. In fact some very bitter battles were 
waged between them. An interesting example of such an encounter 
may be found in the controversy between the North Carolina Stand- 
ard and the Mecklenburg Jeffersonian over the prospective Presi- 
dential candidate in 1844. The Jeffersonian was printing the name 
of Calhoun at the head of its editorial column each week with the 
announcement that the South Carolinian was its candidate for Presi- 
dent. In one editorial this western newspaper went so far as to state 
that there were many Democrats at heart who wished to return to 
their first love but could not do so as old leaders and friends of Van 
Buren were put forward for office. The Standard, doubtless having 
already viewed the rather premature Calhoun boom with disfavor, 
now came out in an editorial condemning both the action of the 
Jeffersonian in placing Calhoun’s name before the people prior to a 
nominating convention and the suggestion that partisans of Van 
Buren were keeping men out of the Democratic party. The Standard 
suggested that those “sick” Democrats should “‘stay sick of the asso- 
28 “With such a beginning, each new edition of the papers 
brought new developments of the controversy. As the warfare pro- 
gressed the editor of the Jeffersonian discovered that the editor of the 
Standard was no longer a Democrat. The accusation was just such 
an opportunity as the editor of the Standard had been seeking from 
his antagonist, who had at one time been a Whig. “Forty years is a 


ciation. 


long time to have Federalism in the heart and Democracy on the 
lips—don’t you think so Mr. Jeffersonian?’ asked the editor of the 
Standard, who continued with the observation, “The Editor of the 
Jeffersonian is, of course, a Democrat at heart. You were very much 
a Democrat at heart, were you not Mr. Jeffersonian, when a few 
years ago you leagued with Federalism and broke down the Democ- 
racy of the Union?’’*® In such a manner the controversy continued 
until a weary correspondent wrote the Standard a plea for peace. 
But Editor Loring answered his correspondent that it was necessary 





% Standard, January 4, 1843. 
* Ibid., January 25, 1843. 
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to defend himself, stating that he had been ‘assailed and insulted 


8! While in the midst of this controversy the 


for stating a fact. 
Standard was forced to defend its position on the bank issue because 
of attacks brought by two other Democratic papers, the Washington 
Republican and the Fayetteville North Carolinian. It was in the 
midst of this struggle that Loring turned the Standard over to 
Holden. Holden had no serious tilts with his brethern of the Demo- 
cratic press until the State was under the control of the Democratic 
party during the last decade before the Civil War. Then a period 
of party factions brought on a newspaper warfare such as had never 
before been witnessed in the State. 

The controversies between Democratic and Whig papers were con- 
tinuous. Inasmuch as North Carolina could look forward to at least 
one political campaign each year, plenty of material for controversy 
was afforded the papers. Naturally the Raleigh newspapers took 
the lead in the altereations. Philo White, the first editor of the 
Standard, took the jeers of the Whig papers in Raleigh quite seri- 
ously and at times his replies were filled with a bitterness that might 
be taken as evidence of an irascible disposition. The following extract 
from one of his editorials is not an unusual example of the type of 
answer that the Whig presses sometimes got in reply to an attack 
on their Democratic adversary : 


In reference to the filthy garbage which is continually flung at the 
{ditor of the STANDARD from certain “mud-machines” of the nulli- 
fiers & federal whigs, he would barely remark, that he usually turns such 
things over to the scavenger. There are certain vermin, whose annoy- 
ance one had better endure, than suffer the stench that arises from 
crushing them! And the Editor cannot and will not prostrate the dig- 
nity of his vocation into the gutter, by bandying scurrility with those 
profligate prints. The ferocity and foulness of one and the meanness, 
and mendacity of another, like the offensive liquid emitted by a certain 
little animal, are their safest protection from the foot or cane of the 
passer-by.*? 


As has been indicated, White’s successor, Loring, came to the 
editorship of the Standard with a determination that he would not 
be involved in the extreme language that had come to characterize 


2 Ibid., February 15, 1843. 
82 Ibid., November 10, 1836. 
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the newspaper controversies in Raleigh.** But Loring had been 
editor of the Standard only a few months when he felt it necessary 
to “step into the filthy arena” to warn the Register and the Star 
regarding abusive language. It is not surprising that these Whig 
papers gave no signs of repenting though, for Loring had accused 
them in his rebuke of expressing sentiments that indicated a “vile 
ambition that furnished the filthy titillation producing the vulgar 
haw! haw! from men of empty heads or corrupt hearts.”’** By the 
time Loring had reached the end of his career as a Democratic editor 
he could be as caustic as any man in the State. 

When Holden made his editorial debut in 1843, newspaper war- 
fare took on a new impetus. This editor of the Standard proved 
himself a master of sarcasm. He opened a campaign against the 
Whigs that was cutting without being villainous. As usual the Whig 
presses retaliated by dealing in personalities. The following extract 
from the Fayetteville Observer will serve to illustrate this fact: 


People talk about a Mr. William W. Holden in a very ugly manner 
hereabouts. There are naughty folks that even accuse him of this very 
crime of treason—treason to his friends, his benefactors, his party. They 
charge him with having bartered his conscience for filthy lucre; of sud- 
denly crossing over to the enemy in broad day-light and belying his 
whole past life. 

Even good Demorrats in this vicinage quietly admit these charges, 
and we must frankly tell our august accuser and judge, that no man of 
any party here regards or respects him. Those he acts with constantly 
fear him—they know not how soon in the very thickest of the fight he 
may turn his weapons; while uncharitable Whigs loathe him, as being 
diseased with a vile moral leprosy, that has not left a single virtue uncon- 
sumed amid his thousand meanesses and vices.*° 


The reply of Holden to this acrimonious fling was simple and 
forceful. He stated briefly, “We can say as many hard things as most 
men, when we choose; but we have no bitter words for Mr. Hale. 
He is weleome to use such language—we leave our moral character, 
unimpeached and untarnished, in the hands of those who have known 


6 


us from our infaney.”** As Holden developed in ability he gave 


his political enemies cause for alertness and, at times, apparent 





* See above discussion on p. 348. 
* Standard, July 2, 1837. 
% Tbid., May 7, 1845. 
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cause for uneasiness. The following editorial from the Raleigh Siar 
indicates that by 1847 some of the editorials of the Standard were 
such as to justify the Whigs in making an “appeal to decency”: 


What man of sense and honor is there in the Democratic party of 
North Carolina, who does not tremble and blush for his party, when he 
sees, week after week, the columns of their organ crowded with the 
rankest and most bareface and reckless slander upon the principles and 
patriotism of their political opponents? Does he not, justly fear that 
unless the party, by suitable rebuke, shall show their disapprobation of 
such unfair, unprincipled and malignant assaults upon their fellow-citi- 
zens, whom they know and acknowledge to be as patriotic and upright as 
themselves, that all men of honorable feelings must withdraw from them 
in disgust ?°7 


Editorials of this type also appeared in the Standard from time 
to time, displaying the same pretense of outraged decency. For 
example: “The Editor of the Register indulges in language in his 
last issue with reference to the Editor of this paper, which is the 
language of a blackguard. The Editor of that paper excels in that 
department; we shall not attempt to imitate or follow him in this 
respect.”** 

Of the papers outside Raleigh, the Fayetteville Observer and the 
Wilmington Journal engaged in some lively contests. The Fayette- 
ville Observer also assumed the duty of keeping the Fayetteville 
North Carolinian and the North Carolina Standard informed of 
their political follies and inconsistencies. However, the battles were 
not so exciting as those conducted by the Raleigh papers. The smaller 
papers published elsewhere in the State showed less tendency to be- 
come involved in personal controversies. The Washington Republican 
was, however, an exception to this general conclusion, for it was one 
of the most satirical of the smaller publications. It was reported that 
the Whigs in Washington went so far as to threaten to destroy the 
press and assault the editor of the Republican.*® A further illustra- 
tion of the intense feeling excited against the paper is given in the 
following extract from a letter received by the editor of the Republi- 
can as a result of an attack made in his paper on a favorite Whig of 
Washington : 


" The Raleigh Star and North Carolina Gazette, February 10, 1847. 
%* Standard, July 15, 1854. 
* Ibid., June 19, 1839. 
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Sir Editor:—You are an old gray headed knave, villian, scoundrel, 
and notorious infidel. Before you came amongst us, we were a quiet 
peaceable family. But the moment you came out with your damned 
Republican, as you call it, there has been nothing here but strife and 
contention. What right had you to attack in his absence, our worthy 
representative, Mr. Stanly? . . . It depends upon you retracting 
this vile slander, whether or not I shall apply to your shoulders, the 
“cowhiding” with which you threatened the Editor of the Whig for no 
other purpose than to intimidate him from discharging the important 
duties which he owes to his party.*° 


Such examples might lead one to believe that the newspaper 
business in ante-bellum days was a dangerous calling. Perhaps it 
was no more dangerous than it is ..ow; nevertheless, that the editors 
had their troubles is evident from W. W. Holden’s career. By 1861 
he had received five challenges to duels and had been shot at twice 
on the streets of Raleigh.** Uolden’s attitude toward dueling was 
similar to that held by many of his contemporary fellow editors— 
he refused to accept challenges on the ground that dueling was 
immoral. 

We should not close the discussion on newspapers leaving the 
impression that relations between the papers of the different parties 
were always hostile. The truth is, though hostility was the rule, 
yet between battles kindly expressions were sometimes exchanged 
by enemy papers. Certain polite customs existed such as giving 
welcome to new publications regardless of party, friendly com- 
ment on improvement in appearance of an opposition paper, or 
expressions of sympathy in case of a misfortune affecting a paper 
of the opposing party. Now and then under some pleasing provoca- 
tion an editor with reserved dignity would apologetically present a 
stiff compliment to an enemy paper. Such an example is given 
in the act of the Wilmington Journal expressing a kindly feeling 
toward the Fayetteville Observer, but doubting at the same time 
whether the expression would be acceptable to the Observer. Where- 
upon the Observer hastened to accept the tender of good feeling and 
assured the Journal that in “future contest with the politics of the 
Journal . . . weshall not forget that it is its politics only that 
we are at war with.”** Both papers were preparing for the Civil 


«© Tbid., June 19, 1837. 
“| Tbid., May 22, 1861. Raleigh Register, February 6, 1861. 
*2 Fayetteville Observer, January 14, 1856. 
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War. It might be further observed that the Standard on occasions 
expressed admiration for the talents of a Whig editor—especially 
if he had died or was giving up his paper. 


PAMPHLETS AND OTHER CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 


In addition to newspapers, other printed matter, such as pamph- 
lets, handbills, and circular lctters, was used during the political 
campaigns. The franking privilege was employed extensively by 
some of the congressmen for campaign purposes. Needless to state 
the practice caused some criticism. For example, one voter wrote 
Senator Willie P. Mangum criticising the Democratic congressman, 
James J. McKay, with the statement, “McKay is the most damned 
scoundrel that the world can boast of. He never sends anything but 
on his own side.”** In a heated campaign the political leaders in the 
State sometimes made a direct appeal to the congressmen to flood 
the State with Democratic documenis. An example of such an appeal 
is found in a letter written to Congressman David S. Reid by 
Louis D. Henry, one of the most active Democratic politicians in the 
State. “I would suggest,” Henry wrote, “that our Democratic repre- 
sentatives hold a meeting & take measures to flood the doubtful 
districts in our state with documents, especially the West. We can- 
not, like the Whigs, raise funds & circulate our newspapers, & the 
work must be done by an effort of that kind at Washington, & 
especially now, whilst you can take the State at this new juncture 
of affairs.’’** 

The newspaper publishers also printed speeches and other cam- 
paign material in pamphlet form for distribution. In the campaign 
of 1844 such activities caused real uneasiness among the Whig 
leaders. On July 10, the Whig Governor, John M. Morehead, wrote 
to Willie P. Mangum, a Whig Senator, “Most extraordinary efforts 
are made to carry the elections of this State—Haywood receives 
whole bags of documents by the mails & the press here is engaged 
striking off tracts, & they are sending them off by small wagon loads 
to different parts of the State—While the Whigs seem to think the 
opposition not very serious & are not so zealous as they should be.’’* 


4 Lewis Dishongh to Willie P. Mangum, March 23, 1836. Willie P. Mangum Papers (Unpublished), 


9. 
u ona D. Henry to David S. Reid, January 21, 1846. D. S. Reid Papers (Unpublished), Vol. 
"@ John M. Morehead to Willie P. Mangum, July 10, 1844. Willie P. Mangum Papers, 1843-44. 
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An interesting practice was the issuing of secret circulars by the 
party committees or newspapers. Such circulars were generally 
issued just before the election and were supposed to furnish confi- 
dential information regarding the activities of the enemy and the 
plans of the party issuing the circular. Invariably the opposition 
party got a copy of the “secret” circular and “exposed” it. If neces- 
sary an extra edition of the party newspaper was issued to accom- 
plish the “exposure.” Both parties followed the practice of issuing 
such secret circulars and both parties condemned it as cowardly 
and villainous. “We defy any honest man,” wrote the Fayetteville 
Observer, in commenting on the practice, “to say that he believes 
that truth is the object of such publications, or fairness the means 
by which the object is to be accomplished.”** 

Handbills were issued by the party organizations, newspapers, and 
candidates. The candidate for the State legislature often used the 
handbill to give an account of his past services and politics when 
seeking reélection and sometimes public officials when retiring from 
office adopted this means of giving an account of their services. 

The foregoing discussion of the campaign literature used in North 
Carolina between 1835 and 1861 indicates that, though the reading 
public of the State might have been limited, those who did read 
were afforded not only political information, but also excitement 
and entertainment. We find that the Democrats were at a disad- 
vantage during most of the period because a large majority of the 
newspapers of the State were under the control of the Whig party. 
To some extent this deficiency was met by a rather extensive use 
of pamphlets and circulars. Both parties realized the value of cam- 
paign literature, and as the years passed, effective use of printed 
matter developed considerably, such development being especially 
noticeable within the Democratic party. 


“ Fayetteville Observer, August 6, 1839. 





A VIEW OF THE CAROLINAS IN 1783 
By J. Frep Ripepy 


There has recently been brought to light the Diary of Francisco de 
Miranda, “Precursor” of the Independence movement in Spanish 
America. Among other things, it contains a full record of the 
author’s impressions of the United States during the first year of its 
independence. To some, as the editor has suggested, it will prove 
as interesting as the Travels of Marco Polo; others will probably 
admit that it deserves to be classed with the early accounts of North 
America written by Peter Kalm, Henry Wansey, and Brissot de 
Warville. For the moment we are concerned only with that portion 
of the work which deals with the Carolinas. 

It was in June, 1783, that Miranda first saw the coast of North 
Carolina. He was a fugitive from Spanish “justice,” having been 
condemned for alleged smuggling and disloyalty and having already 
seen service in the revolution of the Thirteen Colonies, during which 
struggle he had been an officer in the Spanish army. He had been 
aided in making his escape from Havana, Cuba, by an Anglo- 
American citizen named James Seagrove, who had given him infor- 
mation regarding the United States. He had intended to land first 
at Charleston, but the Yankee vessel upon which he had made his 
hasty departure brought him to the coast of North Carolina instead. 

He approached the coast through Ocracoke Inlet, where he was 
impressed with the skill of the Carolina pilots, the excellence of their 
boats, and the vigor and corpulence of the coastal inhabitants. “All 
the people who came aboard our ship,” said Miranda, “seemed very 
robust and fat to me. The same I noted to be true in the case of the 
women and children whom I later saw. The people of that country 
attribute their fleshiness to their food which consists entirely of fish, 
oysters, and some few vegetables which they grow in the small 
gardens they cultivate not far from their houses.” 

From Ocracoke he sailed across Pamlico Sound to the mouth of 
the Neuse River and then up that stream to Newbern, formerly 
the capital of the colony, where he arrived about noon on June 10. 


He noted that the city was “pleasantly located at the junction of 


the Neuse and Trent rivers.” Here he spent a month and met most 
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of the prominent people of the State. In general his reaction was 
favorable. “These gentlemen all called on me,” he said, ‘‘and treated 
me most cordially; and the same good treatment has been mine dur- 
ing the entire time of my residence, in spite of the fact that in 
general American ideas are not very liberal and their social system 
is still in a state of infancy. The women, particularly the ones 
who are married, remain in almost monastic seclusion and obey 
their husbands to a degree I have never before seen. They dress 
neatly; their whole life is domestic—as soon as they are married, 
they give up all intimate friendships and devote the rest of their 
lives to caring for their homes and families. During the first year 
of married life, they play the part of lovers, the second that of wet- 
nurse, and the third and all the rest they spend in housekeeping. 
The unmarried girls, on the other hand, enjoy every freedom and go 
alone wherever they please without being watched. The men dress 
coarsely and carelessly. All smoke tobacco, usually in a pipe; and 
what is more, they chew it to great excess. Some have assured me 
that they could not rest or go to sleep without their chew in their 
mouth.” 

Miranda then went on to describe the capital: “The population 
of Newbern is made up of about 500 families of all classes. The 
houses are as many; they are as a rule small, but comfortable and 
clean. Nearly all of them are of wood, although the church and 
assembly house are of brick. The best house of all, one which really 
merits the attention of a stranger, is that called the “Palace” 
[namely, the Governor’s Mansion]. It was built some 18 years ago 
by an able English architect, Mr. Shanks, who came out here for that 
special work with Governor Tryon, and who still lives here. . . . 
The structure is entirely of the best English brick. Its ornaments 
are simple and carefully collected. In the great audience chamber, 
or assembly room, is a mantel of carefully selected marble of the best 
English workmanship. . . . The building’s location on rising 
ground on the banks of the Trent gives a commanding view of 12 
miles up and down the Neuse River. It is an unusually pleasant 
place!” 

The diarist was present when news of the peace with England 
was announced. The militia stood at arms and cannons were fired, 
the announcement being followed by a feast. “As a means of cele- 
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brating this a barbecue (roast pig) was held at one o’clock, and a 
barrel of rum was opened. There was promiscuous eating and drink- 
ing, the principal officers and citizens of the place mixing freely 
with the coarsest elements of society, all shaking hands and drinking 
out of the same glass. It is impossible to imagine such a purely 
democratic scene unless one were present, for it far surpasses any- 
thing told us by the Greek poets and historians of similar scenes 
among the free people of ancient Greece. In the end some of the 
citizens became drunk; tops were spun in great good humor; and 
one person was wounded; but at nightfall all retired to sleep. That, 
with a big bonfire made of empty barrels, ended the feast.” 

While at New Bern, Miranda had oceasion to make visits to the 
country districts, where his impressions were equally favorable. ‘The 
country houses,” he remarked, ‘are mostly comfortable and clean, 
like those I have mentioned in the city, but somewhat smaller. One 
cannot fail to notice the industry of the people here, where because 
of the war and the resultant scarcity of manufactured goods, each 
citizen has placed a loom in his country house; and there are made 
textiles of cotton and wool for the clothes of the whole family. Some 
of these are of splendid make and pattern. From the apples, pears, 
and peaches they manufacture very good cider and brandy.” They 
would do that, these Carolinians of a century and a half ago! And 
the disposition has not yet vanished. 

On still another occasion he noted the prosperity of the rural sec- 
tion around the capital. ““We saw farms wherein were planted chiefly 
corn, barley, wheat, and potatoes. The fruit trees were so heavily 
laden, especially the apple, pear, and peach trees, that those without 
props had their branches torn from the trunks by the weight of the 
fruit.” 

But this Carolina paradise was not totally filled with contentment 
and simple pleasure. Certain pests were wont to creep in. The in- 
habitants did not view even the loaded trees without a measure of 
foreboding. They knew “from experience” that during these years 
of plenty there would be “much tertian fever,” “a disease,” wrote 
Miranda, “which is very common here and causes much injury 
to the peoples’ health. Even those of the rosiest European com- 
plexions become very pale when suffering from it.’ Moreover, there 


were still other pests. Miranda’s sleep was disturbed. He would fain 
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have his siesta. “But,” he wrote, “as soon as I lay down on the bed, 
a multitude of bugs attacked me; so I canged my mind about staying 
there any longer. That insect is so common and abundant in that 
country that practically all the houses are infested with them. 

All the time of my residence there, I found myself com- 
pelled to sleep on the floor in the middle of the room, since there 
was no way to rid the bed of the pests which are of so extraordinary 
a size that one of them is three or four times larger than the common 
European variety. There is another animal also which contributes 
his part toward disturbing the quiet of the nights. The number of 
the various kinds of frogs is so great that their music may be heard 
at a great distance. Also, because of the country being covered with 
rivers, swamps, and lowlands, there is no scarcity of musicians any- 
where. There is one kind in particular called the ‘bull frog’ whose 
song perfectly resembles the bellowing of a bull; and these are four 
times the size of the European frogs.” 

But the traveller would not permit himself to be cast down for 
long. Aside from the interesting conversations with Carolina gentle- 
men of the old school and pleasant trips to the country, there was the 
music of the birds, particularly of the mocking bird, the melody and 
variety of whose tone bafiled description. And there were the ladies! 
The young Venezuelan was in love with nearly all the ladies, with 
their beautiful coloring and their ebullient good health. “My favor- 
ites among those whom I know best,” he confessed, ‘“‘are: Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. Nash, Mrs. Ellis, Senior, Mrs. Schilbeach, Mrs. Cooke, Mrs. 
Oliver, Mrs. Aggleston.” “Their manner,” he went on to remark, 
“is somewhat reserved, but when one has gained their friendship 
and is well known to them, they are both agreeable and charming. 
Mrs. Stanley (whose husband, the principal merchant of the town, 
is absent)—Ah! Miranda!—is a lady of charm and many accom- 
plishments, but I did not have the pleasure of becoming very well 
acquainted with her. Miss Cogdell, her sister, is one of the prettiest 
blondes to be seen in all America.” And Miranda had as yet seen 
only a small portion of America! 

On July 12, the distinguished visitor ferried across the Trent and 
departed for Beaufort in a “sulky.” He made his way with con- 
siderable difficulty along the bridgeless road to “Allways Inn,” 
twenty-three miles away, where he had a very pleasant affair with 
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the daughter of the inn-keeper. The next day he proceeded across 
the mosquito-infested swamps to his immediate destination. At Beau- 
fort he sought escape from the heat and mosquitoes by conversing 
with a friend, in the company of the lady who had charge of the 
rooming house where he stayed, and by occasionally playing his 
flute. He declared that the heat of the place was worse than that of 
Africa or of Estremadura, in Spain. On the whole, he found 
Beaufort uninteresting and unsociable; but he was struck by the 
honesty of the some eighty poor people who resided there. He also 
visited the country homes of two Quakers who lived twelve miles 
away. “Never,” said Miranda, “have I suffered such inconvenience 
from heat, bedbugs, and mosquitoes as I did during those two days 
of Quaker investigations. The agriculture which I saw there is very 
limited (chiefly corn and potatoes). The soil is sandy and poor.” 

On July 22, he boarded a small schooner and proceeded down 
the coast to the mouth of the Cape Fear River. Entering this stream, 
he continued his voyage to Wilmington, where he arrived late the 
following day and was surprised at the size of the ships and the 
amount of commerce which he saw there. Concerning this town 
he remarked: “There is much more trade here than in the other 
places I have mentioned, and the inhabitants seem more friendly 
and sociable. Both sexes dress better here than elsewhere. Mayor 
Walker, to whom I brought a letter of introduction, and Mr. Blount, 
a merchant, were very courteous. For a change we went to a billiard 
party and played until noon. The game has so taken this country 
that in no place where I have gone have there been less than two or 
three billiard tables. The women complain that their husbands 
frequent too much these French places of entertainment that were 
introduced during the late war. Early in the morning I was at the 
market, which is quite large. Among the fruits brought there I 
noticed some peaches so large and beautiful that, without exaggera- 
tion, they seemed like oranges. Their color was equally as red on 
one side, while the other was yellow. Also I noticed near the town 
on an elevated and commanding position the remains of the fortifi- 
cations erected by a British company which took possession of the 
city during the recent war.” 

On July 25 Miranda sailed southward past the ruined town of 


Brunswick and the ruins of Fort Johnston out into the high sea. 
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He was on his way to South Carolina. Just before noon of the fol- 
lowing day he reached Georgetown. Here he remained for three days. 

The visit was not altogether pleasant. The little village was 
suffering from the ravages of the war and there was only one inn, 
with the poorest accommodations. “At night,” said Miranda, “I had 
to quarrel with the owner because the very shabby bed she had given 
Mr. Tucker and me to sleep on was a single bed intended for one 
person only. Moreover, two other guests of the inn were placed in 
another small bed in our room. She considered separate beds for us 
an unnecessary comfort, I suppose. The bread which we ate the 
whole time we were there was of rice made into the small tortillas 
such as I had had at Beaufort. The taste of it is excellent and it is 
also very healthful.” 

The days of the great visitor were probably more agreeable than 
the nights, for he rode out into the country to view the remains of 
demolished fortifications and the plantations of rice and indigo. 
He appears to have been pleased with the “people of quality” whom 
he met and he remarked that the country houses were “beautiful and 
large, showing wealth, good taste, and a love for rural life among 
the inhabitants.” Yet, his attempt to entertain himself during a 
rainy Sabbath got him into trouble. “I took up my flute and began 
to play for diversion,” said Miranda. “But the master and mistress 
of the house, surprised and scandalized, ran hunting for Mr. Tucker 
to get him to plead with me to put away my music and play no more 
on Sunday. Mr. Tucker came to me at once to make their request. 
I broke out in laughter, but, of course, left off playing the instru- 
ment; the whole family again became quiet and I apologized for 
my seeming thoughtlessness.” 

Miranda related the incident in order to illustrate how the “people 
of every country, even the most civilized, are inclined to believe in 


the most gross superstitions.” 


He also recalled a similar experience 
at New Bern, where he “forgot and began to play cards on Sunday.” 
That act, he said, “gave me no little to do in order to make amends 
to those people and recover my reputation which otherwise would 
have been forever lost.” 

Near the end of July Miranda reached Charleston. Here he re- 
mained for more than two months—long enough to have a love affair, 


receive a challenge to a duel, meet the military, political, and social 
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leaders congregated there, and make a careful inspection of all of the 
military defences of the place. On the whole, he found the people 
whom he met charming and intelligent. Little escaped his eager 
scrutiny. 

“The native inhabitants of the state,” wrote Miranda, “are rich and 
live a rural life; and so have fine country homes. Hunting, dancing, 
and pipe-smoking are their chief diversions. Society within the city 
is not very active, although there is a good deal going on and lots 
of news. The youths in general are vain and ignorant; but the women 
are more agreeable, although a little stiff when first met. They dress 
well except that their hair is done up very carelessly. There are many 
more women than men; some say that the ratio is as great as five to 
one. The reason given for this is that many of the Tories were killed 
by the Whigs in the late war; and many Whigs were killed by the 
Tories and the English. In the 96th district alone, and I know this 
on good authority, there are 1,200 widows; so whoever wants a wife 
should come to this land of plenty.” 

Miranda estimated that there were about 1,500 fine houses of brick 
and stone in Charleston. He also remarked upon the incredible num- 
ber of fires which had occurred. He then continued: “The city is 
pleasantly located and advantageously for commerce. . . . The 
sea breezes are refreshing and make living there in the summer less 
unpleasant. But the summer’s heat and the number of diabolical mos- 
quitoes exceeds belief. The important buildings are: The Assembly 
Hall, the New and Old Church, and the Exchange. They are well 
built along simple lines. The steeple of the New Church is very high 
and can be seen from a long distance. . . . The streets are 
straight and wide, paved with brick on both sides to accommodate the 
pedestrians. The principal streets are Market, Broad, and Church. 
In the middle and center of the second named, near the Assembly 
House, is a statue of Pitt on a pedestal of marble with an iron 
railing around it. The merit of the sculpturing is not great; it is life 
size, in a Roman costume (strange idea!), in the attitude of deliver- 
ing a speech, the right hand resting on a book upon which is written 
Stamp Act, from which we may infer the motive for erecting the 
statue to the great man. He now lacks a part of his right arm, which 
a cannon ball blew off during the last seige and capture of the city by 
the British. There is no theatre or stage whatever here ; the only place 
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where women are seen in public in any number is at church on Sun- 
days. Then the congregation is, as we may suppose, large and bril- 
liant. The interior of the churches is plain but clean, which makes 
them more pleasant and the congregation appear more brilliant. The 
hours for service are ten-thirty in the morning and four in the after- 
noon, when the congregation is again large; but the object of the 
young is not alone religious zeal, for since there are no promenades or 
public meeting places, the church serves these purposes as well—a 
proof of this is that the older people and heads of families almost 
never go to church.” 

Then there were delightful picnics in the country near pleasant 
mansions under the shade of the tall pines, which meant opportunities 
for riding and talking with genteel ladies and their friends and hus- 
bands. It was on one of these occasions that Miranda noted the almost 
Oriental tendency of the Charlestonians toward ancestor worship. He 
noticed a brick house and cemetery near a charming country mansion 
and suggested to the owner that it ought to be removed “from this 
pleasant place of recreation.” The owner reprimanded him and said 
that the removal would be considered an act of wicked unfaithfulness 
to the bones of his forbears which reposed there. “My God! how far 
will not the dominion of superstition and error extend!” 

Miranda also concerned himself with more serious observations. 
Aside from the defense inspections already mentioned, he took time 
to set down the leading products of the State and to note the preva- 
lence of malaria. “Rice,” he noted, “is cultivated in swampy land 
with fresh water. There is much good land for it here because of the 
many rivers and lowlands. . . . Indigo does not need so much 
water; accordingly these plantations are located on higher ground, 
but always in a damp, level place. So it happens that the whole 
country suffers from malaria . . . , almost all suffer from it 
more or less. . . . The people are so accustomed to the malady 
that when they meet and speak and one asks how the other is, the 
second replies, ‘Pretty well, only the fever!’ . . . This State 
produces also quantities of corn, some wheat, and very good fruit. 

Grapes grow wild in great abundance on the distant hills. 

Among the trees the white pine abounds. It produces fine 
tar, pitch, and turpentine, which constitute much of the State’s 
commerce. . . .” 
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Miranda also noted with approval the unusually liberal port and 
trade regulations of Charleston, found time for much serious conver- 
sation with some of the thinkers of the late Revolution, and observed 
the procedure of the law courts. Concerning the latter he wrote: 
“During my visit I attended the courts of justice on several occasions 
and I cannot express my satisfaction and delight at witnessing the 
admirable British constitutional system in operation. My God! 
what a contrast it is from the legislative system of Spain!” Thus 
was his mind being prepared for undertaking the movement for the 
liberation of Spanish America. 

On the morning of November 2, 1783, Miranda set sail for Phila- 
delphia, bidding his Charleston friends adieu. In three decades he 
was to become a world figure. He had spent in the Carolinas almost 
a third of the time consumed by his American tour. The region was 
to have few more distinguished or observant visitors.’ 


1 The foregoing account is taken from The Diary of Francisco Miranda. Tour of the United States, 
The Goons Text. Edited with introduction and notes by William Spence Robertson. New York, 
The Hispanic Society, 1928. In its translation I have had the assistance of Mr. Patterson, a graduate 


student at Duke University. 
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THE CONFEDERACY AND KING COTTON: 
A STUDY IN ECONOMIC COERCION 


By Franx Lawrence Ows.Ley 


If slavery was the cornerstone of the Confederacy, cotton was its 
foundation. Between 1840 and 1860 there grew up in the South the 
political doctrine of “king cotton,” which held that in case of the 
secession of the Southern states, England and France would intervene 
in behalf of the South in order to get its cotton upon which they 
depended. It was believed, however, that this intervention might not 
be necessary as even the Northern states depended upon Southern 
cotton and would not dare attack the source of their supply. The 
belief that England and France would intervene in case the North 
should, despite its dependence upon Southern cotton, attack the South 
was not an unreasonable doctrine. The South was aware that a 
fourth of England’s population earned its bread from the cotton in- 
dustry, that nearly as large a proportion of its wealth was derived 
from that industry, directly and indirectly, and that from two-fifths 
to four-ninths of the British export and a large portion of her domes- 
tic trade were made up of goods manufactured from Southern cotton. 
France was not as involved as England, but on the other hand, her 
cotton operatives were more prone to revolution and riots, which 
would force a government to act quickly in their behalf. 

The king cotton theory was universally accepted in the Southern 
states by 1860, and unquestionably the conviction that the South 
could look to England and France to help establish its independence 
was decisive in precipitating secession. Indeed, without this king 
cotton idea, it is very questionable whether the South would have 
undertaken secession before driven to it by Northern interference 
with slavery in the states. So when the Confederacy was set up 
the South naturally and as a matter of course based its diplomacy 
upon Europe’s need of Southern cotton. The story of the Yancy- 
Rost-Mann and Mason-Slidell missions to Europe in behalf of Euro- 
pean aid and recognition is not unfamiliar to students of Civil War 
diplomacy, nor is the general proposition of this diplomacy being 
based upon the king cotton doctrine an unfamiliar one. This, how- 


ever, is only one side of Confederate diple~*acy. There is another 
; { 371] 
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and far more significant and heroic side to the diplomacy of the 
South than the intrigue of the Confederate diplomats at the courts 
of the Tuilerries and St. James, and it has been strangely overlooked 
by the historians of the Civil War: the part played by the Southern 
governments and especially the people in aid of the Confederate 
diplomats. What they did affords an irrefutable proof, if proof is 
needed, of the unfaltering faith of the Southern people in an idea, 
for they staked their existence upon the infallibility of this idea, the 
power of cotton. It is also just another illustration of that grim 
unanimity with which the people supported the Confederacy in the 
beginning—incomprehensible to all foreign and even Northern his- 
torians, who have never grasped the fact that the Civil War was 
fundamentally a race question. The Southern people did not propose 
to wait for the Federal blockade to become slowly effective, and by 
the same slow stages reduce the supply of Southern cotton going to 
the British and French factories, pinching these industries more and 
more until finally the cotton famine should arrive and intervention 
follow. The South proposed to meet the blockade at the threshold 
with restrictive measures which would produce an immediate cotton 
famine: England and France should have no cotton with which to 
stave off the cotton famine and postpone intervention. 


Tue Emparco 1861-1862 


The first step in this direction was to meet the Federal blockade 
with a cotton embargo. Let us follow out, then, the complex of public 
opinion and legislative action by which the embargo was produced. 
“The cards are in our hands!” the Charleston Mercury gloated,* 
“and we intend to play them out to the bankruptcy of every cotton 
factory in Great Britain and France or the acknowledgment of our 
independence.” It would kill more people and do more injury in 
England and France than in the Confederacy and impress Europe 
with the power of the South, for the people “of these countries do 
not seem yet to realize that the Confederate states are a power on 
earth—and the most important power to them the sun shines on.” 

For practically the first year of the war, this sentiment, so confi- 
dently and arrogantly expressed by the Charleston Mercury, was that 
of the other leading Southern newspapers with few exceptions. The 


1 June 4, 1861. 
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screws were to be put to the North to convince it of the necessity of 
peace with the South, and to England and France whom the South 
considered as very low, selfish nations, mercenary and materialistic 
to the highest degree, to induce these nations to break the blockade 
and intervene in behalf of the South. “Let the blockade be effectual,” 
was the ery, “‘the stricter the better; the sooner will it be over; the 
sooner will rescue from Europe reach us; the sooner will the strong 
hand of the ‘old country’ remove our difficulties.”* The Charleston 
Courier® urged that if England did not have the manhood to disre- 
gard a sham blockade but preferred rather to support five millions 
of the factory population by charity funds “we at least of the South 
ought not to complain. . . . The course, therefore, in relation 
to this staple is a very plain one—no foreigner can get any of our 
cotton during the continuance of this blockade.”’ Again a few days 
later,* the Charleston Courter urged the non-exportation of cotton as 
the sure means of raising the blockade and gaining independence by 
foreign intervention. The Memphis Argus advised: “Keep every 
bale of cotton on the plantation. Don’t send a thread to Orleans or 
Memphis till England or France have recognized the Confederacy 
not one thread,” for by allowing even a partial supply to dribble 
through Lincoln’s ramshackle blockade to England, it would “enable 
that Government to defer an active interference in our favor; and 
that interference, though not needed to secure our independence is the 
speediest road to peace. Keep the cotton from the cities.”*° On hear- 
ing it rumored that Lincoln might bribe England and France from 
interfering to break the blockade or aid the South, by opening one 
port long enough to allow these countries to get out cotton sufficient 
to tide them over, the Charleston Courier® exclaimed in indignation: 
“Let us give England and France and other nations notice at once 
that we have business of much more weighty importance to attend 
to at present than that of selling cotton—that we shall suspend all 
commercial operations for a year or two, at least, until we have driven 
the armies of Abraham from our borders—that until the blockading 
fleet shall cease to cast a shadow on our waters we will sell no cotton, 





at any price, to friend or foe, nor will we entertain any proposition in 


2 Quoted in the London Economist, June 22, 1861. 

* July 23, 1861. 

* July 26, 1861. 

* Memphis Argus quoted in Charleston Courier, July 26, 1861. 
August 5, 1861. 
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relation to exporting any part of our crop—and that we will not 
allow a bale of our cotton to leave our plantations upon any pretext 
whatever.” “Shall we let our cotton go out now, under the connivance 
of Lincoln?” asked the Courier a few weeks later,’ “that England 
may stand aloof till we are conquered, or shall we burn every pod of 
it before we allow it to be carried from our ports while this war 
lasts?” Again and again during the summer and fall of 1861 the 
Charleston Courier reiterated the common determination that no 
cotton should be allowed to leave Southern ports until the blockade 
was raised or until the South had gained the recognition of France 
and England,* which it firmly believed would be as soon as the new 
crop was gathered and it was found impossible for England and 
France to obtain sufficient cotton elsewhere for the cotton mills.° 

The Savannah Republican occupied a position similar to the 
Mercury, Courier, and Argus cited above. It constantly urged that 
no cotton should be sent to the seaports because it would fall into 
Federal hands if allowed to run the blockade, but more important, 
because it would relieve the distress in England, France, and the 
United States, upon which the South was relying to force interven- 
tion.*° The Savannah Republican, like the Courier, maintained that 
the scarcity of cotton would force England and France to intervene 
by the end of the year 1861. “We are,” said the Savannah Repub- 
lican, “of the opinion that the close of the year 1361 will also 
terminate the present conflict between North and South, if not by the 
breakdown of the North, it will be closed by European interven- 
tion.”*’ The cantankerous Richmond Enquirer approved of the with- 
holding of cotton as a means of coercing Europe.** The Memphis 
Appeal, ** the Mobile Register and Advertiser,’® and the New Orleans 
Crescent*® agreed upon the wisdom of coercion by an embargo. The 
Richmond Examiner™ took the optimistic attitude assumed by the 
Courier and Savannah Republican that only a few months’ pressure 
would be necessary to put England into action on the side of the 
"1 September 25, 1861. 
5, a the Charleston Courier, August 12, September 21, 24, 26, 30, October 2, 4, 7, and November 

* See Charleston Courier, July 16, 18, 27, 1861. 
2, pe: 7 hole ey eat, July 4, August 5, September 17, 27, October 2, 7, 8, 16, November 

i Ch August 20, 22, 27, 1861. 

18 See for example, August 20, 1861, April 10, 1862. 
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Confederacy. If cotton were withheld from Europe until the end of 
the summer, she would be precipitated into revolution and social 
upheaval. “It is therefore a matter of compulsion that they should 
break through the blockade and obtain our crop. . . .” 

Indeed, the economic coercion of Europe by means of an embargo 
was supported widely the first year of the war. There was almost 
complete unanimity in the public press; and, as we shall see later, 
among the whole articulate Southern population. So unanimous 
was the approval of an embargo that a writer in the Charleston 
Courier exclaimed with pained surprise in September’® that “for 
the first time yesterday, I heard questioned the policy of withholding 
the cotton of the Confederate States from export as long as our ports 
were closed to imports from abroad.” 

More important, even, than the newspaper advocacy of an embargo, 
though unquestionably greatly influenced by the newspapers, was the 
attitude of the cotton planters, the men who would be most affected 
by the failure to dispose of the cotton crop. These men, though 
heavily in debt, agreed, practically without a dissenting voice, that no 
cotton be allowed to leave the plantation until the blockade had been 
lifted and the South recognized. The British Consul Bunch, at 
Charleston, reported to Lord Russell’*® that while the crop of 1861 
would be around 4,000,000 bales, “a strong feeling exists as to the 
expediency of keeping the cotton in the interior. . . . It is quite 
certain that the planters and their government are resolved to part 
with none of their produce until the blockade is raised. Their pride 
is involved in the question and they will suffer loss and inconvenience 
themselves rather than yield the point.” A few days later he wrote 
Russell: “I am sure that the planters of the South will retain upon 
their plantations every bale of cotton they may grow until the end of 
the blockade.”*” At the end of September, Bunch reported that the 
planters were still unchanged in their purpose.** Consul Lynn re- 
ported from Galveston that the farmers and planters of Texas and 
the West were going to hold every bale of their cotton on the planta- 
tions ;** and Consul Molyneux of Savannah as late as December re- 


ported to the British Foreign office that the farmers and planters of 


18 September 21, 1861. 
g bs oy gl ae Office America (cited hereafter F. O. Am.), 781, Vol. II, Bunch to Russell, No. 
» vu , . 
% Ibid., 781, Vol. II, Bunch to Russell, No. 93, August 3, 1861. 
=F. O. Am. 781, Vol. II, Bunch to Russell, September 28, 1861. 
2 F. O. Am. 788, Lynn to Russell, No. 25, August 25, 1861. 
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Georgia and the seaboard showed not the slightest disposition to relax 
their determination to hold their cotton back from the seaports. They 
were determined to go on with the embargo, and force Europe to 
intervene or suffer a terrible cotton famine.** Consul Magee, writing 
from Richmond where he had a good opportunity to observe the 
situation as a whole, asserted that the cotton planters of the South 
would stand behind the cotton embargo almost to a man.** The news- 
papers of the South were all pretty much agreed with the New 
Orleans Price Current*® which reported that “the planters of the 
country appear to be firm in their determination to withhold their 
crops until the blockade shall be removed.”*® 

Intimately related, both in sentiment and in business with the 
planters, were the cotton factors or exporters of the Southern sea- 
ports and inland cotton markets. The most important port in the 
South was New Orleans, and because of the great volume of business 
done in cotton export, what the cotton merchants and cotton ware- 
house and insurance men decided to do there, would be decisive in 
Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, and the smaller Southern ports. Feel- 
ing the responsibility resting upon them in helping to decide such a 
vital policy as the cotton embargo, the cotton factors and insurance 
and warehouse men issued a circular to the planters about the first 
of August, 1861, urging them not to ship a bale of cotton to New 
Orleans. So earnest were these men about the matter, that they de- 
clared that if any one attempted to ship cotton to that port, the cot- 
ton buyers and other members of the cotton exporting trade would 
absolutely refuse to receive a bale. They urged upon the planters 
the wisdom of aiding the Confederate government in bringing pres- 
sure upon England and France.** Mobile quickly followed suit in 
urging that no cotton be brought to that city until the blockade be 
raised.** The cotton factors in the city of Savannah at about the same 
time issued a circular in which they urged the planters “not to ship 
any portion of their crop of cotton to this city, or not to remove it 
from their plantations until the blockade is fully and entirely aban- 


* F, O. Am. 786, No. 35, Molyneux to Russell, December 4, 1861. 

« F, O. Am. 786, Magee to Russell, August 21, 1861. 

% September 14, 1861. 

% See files of S. ah Republican, Mobile Register, etc., Montgomery Advertiser, Charleston Mercury, 
Charleston Courier, Memphis Argus, Memphis Appeal, New Orleans True Delta, New Orleans Price 
Current, Richmond Enquirer, Richmond Examiner, passim during summer and fall of 1861 for the 
attitude of the planter class. 

7 See F. O. Am. 781, Vol. II, Bunch to Russell, No. 93, August 3, 1861; London Economist, September 
7, October 26, 1861. 

* FF, O. Am. 781, Vol. II, Bunch to Russell, No. 93, August 3, 1861. 
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doned.”*® The factors and merchants of Charleston recommended 
soon after this that the planters “send none of their cotton to market 
until the blockade is expressly removed from all ports of the Con- 
federate States.”*? By August 21, Consul Magee was able to write 
Lord Russell that all the cotton men in every Southern seaport, ex- 
porters, merchants, insurance and storage men, had advised the 
planters against bringing any cotton to the seaports until the South- 
ern Confederacy had been acknowldeged and the blockade raised.** 
This urging by the cotton merchants and cotton men generally was 
probably like carrying coals to Newcastle, for it was among the 
planters such as Hammond and Duncan Kenner and J. M. Mason 
that the king cotton philosophy found its “bitter ender” disciples 
more than among the cotton factors and merchants. 

The newspapers, the planters and the cotton factors and merchants 
were thus firmly convinced of the wisdor of putting an embargo 
upon the shipment of cotton through the blockade to Europe as a 
means of gaining recognition and aid from England and France. 
With these powerful groups advocating a cotton embargo, one would 
naturally expect the State and Confederate law-making bodies and 
executive officers to respond by putting a legal sanction upon the king 
cotton doctrine by laws and regulations to prevent cotton from 
leaving the ports. 

Sentiment was just as strong in Congress as out of Congress as 
to the wisdom of putting an embargo upon cotton to meet the paper 
blockade of the North which had been so quickly accepted by England 
and France. But, while much restrictive legislation was enacted, this 
sentiment was never translated into an outright embargo. Act after 
act was passed which bore some faint traces of the embargo sentiment, 
and a perusal of the Journals of the Confederate Congress and of the 
published fragments of the debates discloses a constant succession of 
bills, which provided for the complete embargo of all cotton, but 
which always died in committee or before the final vote, or which 
lost all but a faint trace of their original intent before final enact- 
ment. There seemed to be some hidden, mysterious force that always 
stopped Congress short of the prohibitory legislation during the time 


% Charleston Courier, August 7, 1861. 
- — Courier, August 12, 1861; F. O. Am. 781, Vol. II, Bunch to Russell, No. 111, August 
> 4 
=F. O. Am. 786, Magee to Russell, August 21, 1861. 
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when the sentiment was so strong in favor of an embargo. This 
mysterious hand was that of Davis who had a well-considered scheme 
of strategy amidst all this apparent fumbling with an idea. This 
was to allow and, perhaps through Benjamin and the friends of the 
Administration in Congress, encourage the discussion of bills and the 
actual passage of resolutions as indicative of sentiment so that a 
threat might be constantly held over Europe of a cotton embargo. 
But it was plain to the President that it would not be good diplomacy 
to allow the enactment of a law placing an embargo upon cotton. 
Such a law, especially if sanctioned by the Administration, instead 
of bringing England and France to the aid of the Confederacy would 
drive these countries into the arms of the enemy. But to assume the 
position of champion of unrestricted intercourse with all friendly 
powers, in the face of a Congress straining over-eagerly at the leash 
in its desire to pass an embargo would be good diplomacy ; provided, 
of course, that it could be assured through other means, as was 
actually the case, that no cotton should be sent through the blockade, 
and relieve Europe.” 

Let us, briefly, then, observe the attitude of Congress both as giving 
a further insight into the opinion of the South and as actually 
placing obstacles in the way of the exportation of cotton without ever 
enacting an embargo, and as stimulating the extra legal restrictions 
upon cotton export. 

On May 10, 1861, a bill passed the provisional Congress, prohibit- 
ing trade with the United States.** The interdiction of trade with the 
enemy was in accordance with universal practice, and should have 
caused no comment, if there had not been disclosed in the debates 
during the passage of the bill, the embargo idea. Not only was the 
North to be reduced by cutting off the supply of cotton, but Europe 
was to be struck down, by this indirect method, for it was largely 
through the North that Europe had always obtained Southern cotton. 
Bunch wrote Lord John Russell that the law was aimed as much at 
Europe as at the North, in order to coerce England and France into 
taking sides with the South.** On May 20, a bill was passed prohibit- 
ing the exportation of cotton and other produce except through South- 


#2 See for example Pickett Papers, Instructions, Benjamin to Mason, No. 2, April 8, 1862; Official 
Records of the Navy (cited O. R. N.) III, Benjamin to Mason, April 8, 1862, RP. 378-84; Pickett Papers 
Des. Slidell to Hunter, February 26, 1862, Des. No. 2 with enclosures; O. R. N. ser. 2, Vol. IIT, 350-51. 


%3 Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, Vol. I, 205-6. (Hereafter this will 
be cited as J. C. C. S. A.) 
“F. O. Am. 780, Vol. I, Bunch to Russell, No. 69, June 5, 1861. 
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ern seaports (Mexico excepted).°* On July 27, Congress instructed 
the “Committee on Foreign Affairs to inquire into the expediency of 
reporting a bill to prevent the exportation of cotton, tobacco, and 
naval stores.”** The discussion of this proposition disclosed almost a 
unanimous sentiment in favor of an embargo on cotton and other 
Southern staples, yet the proposed bill was sunk in the Committee 
on Foreign affairs almost without a trace. Word had probably been 
passed out that the Administration, while approving of the purpose 
of the bill, and the discussion of the subject, believed its enactment 
into law would be inexpedient. Two days later, Duncan Kenner of 
Louisiana—to be heard more of later in connection with the myste- 
rious “Kenner Mission” to Europe—close political friend of the 
President and Judah P. Benjamin, at this time reported resolutions 
from the Ways and Means Committee which carried in milder lan- 
guage the embargo idea. The Committee insisted that cotton be pre- 
vented from accumulating in the seaports, under cover of the fear that 
such accumulation, if allowed, would draw an attack from the United 
States, but in reality for the purpose of preventing, indirectly, the 
shipment of cotton to Europe.*’ After discussion, it was decided to 
drop the resolutions.** 

During the time this resolution was under discussion, the law 
prohibiting the export of cotton except through the seaports was 
brought up for amendments and extensions. Duncan Kenner took the 
position that this law should be changed into a general embargo to 
last until the blockade was raised.*® Kenner did not carry his pro- 
posal—in fact, it is doubtful, in view of his close relations with the 
Administration, whether his suggestions were not merely a gesture 
for the benefit of Europe and for the purpose of stimulating the 
continuance of the extra legal embargo which was rendering any 
kind of Congressional enactment totally unnecessary. Benjamin, at 
least, if not Davis, was probably in consultation with Kenner. Again, 
as late as March, 1862, Kenner reported a bill from the Ways and 
Means Committee to place an embargo on cotton.*® The bill was to 
be in operation till the blockade ceased. The proposal must be taken, 
again, simply as a gesture meant to accompany the pressure being 
BEG 68, 45 Vol. 1, 251, 264. 

w Tbid-, Vol. 1, 312. 


* Tbid., Vol. 1, 308-9. 
“ Ibid., Vol. V, 117. 
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brought upon England and France at this time, by the Mason- 
Slidell mission, to declare the blockade ineffective and illegal, as in 
violation of the terms of the Treaty of Paris.* 

During the period in which Congress was recurring constantly to 
the proposition of enacting a straight-out embargo, it was considering 
also another less direct, but as effective way of preventing the ex- 
portation of cotton abroad; the purchase and control of all cotton in 
the South. Farmers’ conventions in Richmond,* in Macon, Georgia,** 
in Louisiana and other places,** newspapers, public men, and state 
legislatures*® urged that the Confederate government take over all 
cotton in the South. 

Congress assumed about the same attitude towards the purchase 
of the cotton crop as it had with reference to the enactment of an 
embargo; it passed several acts incorporating the idea of purchasing 
the cotton crop, and showed strong sentiment in its favor, but was 
always checked beyond a certain limit by the Administration, espe- 
cially Memminger who thought the war would be over by foreign 
intervention before such an act could be carried out and who, besides, 
did not have the largeness of vision to undertake such a gigantic 
project.*° On July 23, Perkins of Louisiana offered resolutions to 
the effect that the Confederate government take over the control of 
all cotton and tobacco so long as the blockade should continue, through 
means of a produce loan or by outright purchase by government 


47 


notes.** A few days later, Chilton brought up a bill with a similar 


provision,** but after reference to the Committee on Finance it was 
considered inexpedient at the time to undertake such a measure.” 
On September 24, 1862, Sparrow of Louisiana proposed in the 
Senate that the Confederacy take control of the cotton throughout 
the South.°° On January 23, 1863, Phelan introduced a bill into 


the Senate calling for the condemnation of all cotton and tobacco for 


51 


the use of the Confederacy.” As late as June, 1864, the question 


was still being discussed in Congress, but by this time the idea of 


“ For further discussion of the embargo idea in Congress, see Ibid., 150-152, 162-5, 185, 256-8. 
42 Charleston Courier, March 8 
“* DeBow’s Review, October and November, 1861. 
“« Richmond Examiner, November 4, 1861; Charleston Mercury, January 16, 1862; Schwab, 15. 
“ “Tid 1 —- John C., The Confederate States of America, 16-17 for Mississippi legislature. 
46 
PCOS A., Vol. I, 276-7. 
“ bid, - - 
« Ibid., Vol. I, 429. 
© Ibid., Vol. Ti, 1862, 325. 
" Ibid., Vol. Ii, p. 37. 
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preventing the exportation of cotton had grown very feeble, the main 
idea being to provide the Confederate government with a means of 
purchasing material of war in Europe. 

The only material results from the agitation in Congress, aside 
from adding stimulus to the extra legal and voluntary embargo, were 
the produce loans by which a portion of the surplus cotton was to 
be turned over to the Confederate government in return for Con- 
federate bonds. Congress incorporated the produce loan features 
in the acts of May 16, August 19, and December 24, 1861, by which 
50, 100, and 150 millions worth of bonds were to be issued, part of 
which were for the purchase of cotton.*? The produce loan features 
were continued in the acts of April 21, 1862, February 20, and April 
30, 1863.°° In placing these loans before the country the idea of the 
Confederacy’s coercing England and France by a cotton famine, into 
intervention and recognition was played upon strongly. It was urged 
by Ben Hill of Georgia, for instance, that if the planters would 
subscribe a million bales of cotton in the fall of 1861, England would 
speedily break the blockade and recognize the independence of the 
South.* J. E. Ward assured a Georgia audience, some time later, 
that three million bales in the hands of the Confederacy would be 
a powerful means of coercing Europe, especially England, into in- 
tervention. England, he explained, to his audience, was utterly 
selfish, utterly destitute of chivalry, but keenly alive to its interests 
and fearless in asserting these interests. When her mills should need 
the cotton, and seeing the cotton controlled by a determined govern- 
ment, she would have no scruples in interfering in behalf of the 
South.°° The cotton loan was a big success while the embargo idea 
was at its height, for 400,000 bales were subscribed by the first of 
December, 1861, and had the Confederacy offered notes instead of 
bonds that could not be negotiated, the whole cotton crop would have 
been gladly turned over to the Confederacy. After 1861, however, 
when the idea of preventing cotton from going abroad had declined 
in strength, only about 30,000 more bales were subscribed.” 

Most of the state legislatures and executives assumed an attitude 
of opposition to the exportation of cotton, and placed many impedi- 


"§ Schwab, John C., The Confederate States of America, 12. 
"8 Tbid., 24-25. 


“ Speech in Savannah Republican, July 4, 1861. 
" Speech in Savannah Republican, A t 27, 1861. 
For discussion of cotton loans as a financial expedient, see Schwab, 1-44 passien. 
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ments both legal and extra legal in the way of shipping cotton out. 
Governor Thomas Moore of Louisiana early in the fall issued a 
proclamation that no cotton, not one bale, should be brought into 
New Orleans after October 10, 1861. Any boat or other vehicle of 
transportation which should attempt to bring cotton into the city 
or within the prescribed territory was to be “forthwith placed in 
charge of an armed force and escorted above the point indicated.” 
Governor Moore explained in this proclamation that he was acting in 
concurrence with the expressed desire of the factors and merchants 
who had in August and several times since urged that no cotton be 
allowed to be brought into New Orleans or the surrounding dis- 
trict ;’ and that above all, he was acting in accord with public 
opinion. On this point he wrote Judah P. Benjamin, Confederate 
Attorney-General and acting Secretary of War, who had questioned, 
on diplomatic grounds, the legality of Moore’s prohibition of the ex- 
port of cotton: “I never supposed that I had any legal authority to 
obstruct the shipment of cotton from this state. The power that I 
exercised was in deference to and thoroughly supported by the well- 
matured opinion of the people of this city and state. Like other 
assumptions of power by me, it was sustained by public opinion, 
without which it would not have been undertaken and would have 
certainly been disregarded.” 

In the spring of 1862 the Governor and Council of South Carolina 
passed a resolution forbidding the exportation of cotton from Charles- 
ton and other ports in the State.” 

Governor Milton of Florida was the most unbending protagonist 
of the king cotton philosophy and he did all in his power, whether 
legal, extra-legal or actually illegal, to stop what he termed the 
“villainous traffic” of cotton through the blockade. For months, he 
refused to allow a single bale of cotton to go to sea, and would have 
continued this refusal until the end of the Civil War had not Benja- 
min, as in the case of Moore of Louisiana, intervened for reasons of 
state.°° But he continued to keep a jealous eye on the cotton trade 
and urged the Florida legislature to prohibit cotton export,” and 


Octobe ik nal, Courier, October 18, 1861; London Economist, October 26, 1861; Richmond Enquirer, 
ober 
** Thomas ©. Moore to Benjamin, January 9, 1862, War al S. a Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, etc. (cited. O. R.) Ser. 4, Vol. I 
8° Charleston Courier, ‘Apeil 23, 1862; Schwab, 250-51. 
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realizing the inadequacy of the legislature to deal with the problem, 
wrote the Florida members of the Confederate Congress to use their 
influence to pass a law “prohibiting under severe penalties shipments 
of cotton or other products from our ports, and under like penalties 
prohibiting the introduction of merchandise, not only from the 
United States, but all foreign countries which refuse to recognize 
the independence of the Confederate States of America.” Foreign 
subjects thus deprived of the cotton of the South “will have a direct 
and powerful interest in the removal of the blockade.” Foreign 
nations will not recognize the independence of the Confederate States 
until commerce with the Confederate States will become not only 
desirable, but necessary to their own prosperity.” Failing to obtain 
the cotton embargo, Milton appealed to Davis to bring about a law 
prohibiting the exportation of cotton, even going so far as to urge 
a complete non-intercourse act to force foreign intervention. “I know 
of no reason why, if England and France were willing to engage in 
war with China to secure commerce in opium with the Chinese 
people against their will and the decree of their Government, Eng- 
land and France would not raise a blockade for commerce in cotton, 
tobacco, etc., with the Southern States, while their people desired 
and their Government proposed the commercial intercourse.”®* 
Governor A. B. Moore of Alabama and his successor, Gil. Shorter, 
were actively opposed to the exportation of cotton from Mobile, for 
a long time. Moore urged that the Confederate government come 
out with a regular embargo. “I would ask,” he wrote Davis, February 
3, 1862, “that the attention of Congress of the Confederate States 
be called to the interdiction of the export of cotton from all the 
Confederate ports until the close of the war or the negotiation of 
treaties of amity and commerce with the nations of Europe that may 
want cotton from us for their consumption. This leaky blockade 
system should be deprecated as one that parties to it are either dupes 
or knaves, and not in the least calculated to demonstrate the fact 
that our cotton crops are a necessity to the commerce of the world.” 
Governor Shorter who succeeded Moore, backed by one of the ubiqui- 


tous Committees of Public Safety so much complained of by the 


_ “Milton to Hon. James M.-Baker, Hon. A. E. Maxwell, Hon. J. B. Dawkins, and Hon. A. B. 
Hilton, August 18, 1862, O. R. Ser. 4, Vol. II, 55-59. 
* Milton to Davis, April 18, 1863, O. R. Ser. 4, Vol. II, 488-9. 
« A. B. Moore to Davis, February 3, 1862, O. R. Ser. 4, Vol. I, 905. 
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British Consuls (see below) whose chairman was Peter Hamilton of 
Mobile, opposed the traffic and urged Confederate authorities to back 
him up in preventing it. 

Governor Clark of North Carolina showed the same objection to 
the export of cotton and declined to interfere when the Committee 
of Public Safety in Wilmington refused to allow six English vessels 
to clear with their cargo.*° 

The Mississippi and Louisiana legislatures both took steps to pur- 
chase cotton, in part, to relieve the planters, but in part, to prevent 
the cotton from being exported to Europe.” 

Newspapers, planters, factors, merchants, Congress and State 
Legislatures and executives thus all offered opposition to the export 
of cotton either in the form of advice or sterner means; but, backed 
by such unanimous sentiment in favor of an embargo, it was the 
citizens’ organizations, usually taking the title of Committees of 
Public Safety, who said the final word in the matter of shipping 
cotton through the blockade. It was these local organizations, backed 
by public sentiment, which made it unnecessary, even superfluous, 
for Congress and the state legislatures to pass embargo acts, and 
which saw that no cotton went through the blockade at the principal 
ports for many months—as long as the embargo policy was thought 
effective. It was these committees so effectively preventing the 
British ships which ran the blockade from carrying out cotton, that 
caused the British Consuls to warn the British government, that the 
South was speaking one language through its diplomatic and ad- 
ministrative organs, but quite another through its more popular and 
informal mouth-pieces. Consul Magee at Richmond had been worried 
lest the Confederate government place a legal embargo upon cotton, 
and had, during the spring and summer of 1861, so expressed his 
fears to the British Foreign Office,** but later®® wrote in disgust 
that he had been watching the wrong crowd, that though Congress 
might pass such a law, it would be unnecessary legislation as the 
local committees of planters, merchants, and exporters, and other 
citizens’ groups had taken the situation into their own hands and 
were enforcing an embargo, regardless of law. Consul Bunch who 


* O. R. Ser. 4, Vol. II, 461-3, 472-3. 

«F, O. Am. 781, Bunch to Russell, No. 115, September 28, 1861. 
* See Schwab 16-17 for details of acts of these legislatures. 

«FF. O. Am. 786, Magee to Russell, July 18, 1861 and passim. 
«F. O. Am. 786, Magee to Russell, August 21, 1861. 
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had been worried, too, lest the Confederate government pass an 
embargo act,’° wrote Lord Russell September 13, 1861,” that the 
Confederate Congress had gone home without passing the dreaded 
embargo act; but a few days later he explained to Russell’ in- 
dignantly, what Magee had just said, that an act of Congress was 
unnecessary to prevent cotton from leaving the Confederate ports. 
“So far as the legislation of the South goes, there is no obstacle in the 
way of a foreign vessel which may run the blockade. But I regret 
to say that a very serious and probably insuperable impediment is 
to be found in that which has been the bane of this Republic since 
the introduction of universal suffrage——I mean the uncontrollable 
will of an irresponsible community, which sets itself up above all 
law and supersedes constituted authority wherever it thinks fit to 
assume the management of office. The foreign commerce of both 
North and South Carolina is at this moment under their rule.” He 
complained that in Charleston a leading mercantile firm “is pre- 
vented by outside pressure from sending to England a cargo of cotton 
in a vessel which had run the blockade bringing a valuable supply of 
articles of prime necessity.”’ In Wilmington, six British vessels were 
lying in port because a self-constituted Committee of Public Safety 
opposed their clearance. And these committees were all basing their 
action in thus preventing cotton from getting out of the South “upon 
the supposed vital necessity to England of Southern cotton upon 
which very unstable basis it appears that the Southern people are 
content to found their empire.” No appeal to the governors of the 
states had been effectual in removing these extra-legal impediments. 
They would pay him no heed! 

The Charleston Mercury boasted that for a long time the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, in conjunction with the local authorities, 
had prevented the exportation of cotton in Charleston and that it was 
only when the influential house of John Fraser and Company had 
been given a special permit by the Confederate government to ship 
on government account that any cotton at all had gone out of Charles- 
ton. The Mercury lamented that this permission was the entering 
wedge which broke up the embargo at that port.‘* The Richmond 


7°? See F. O. Am. 781, Vol. II, passim. 

nF, O. Am. 781, Vol. II, Bunch to Russell, September 13, 1861, No. 107. 
™F. O. Am. 781, Vol. II, Bunch to Russell, No. 115, September 28, 1861. 
7 Cited in New York Herald, January 12, 1863. 
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Enquirer, quoting the New Orleans Delta"* summed up the situation : 
in every Southern state where the state authorities had not prevented 
the exportation of cotton it had been stopped by “the action of local 
committees and authorities.” 

Here then, was a real embargo for the greater part of the first 
year of the war, partly legal, but for the most part extra-legal or 
actually illegal. Congress had, as we have observed, passed numerous 
acts carrying certain restrictions upon the exportation of cotton, such 
as the law forbidding trade with the enemy, the act restricting the 
export of cotton to the Confederate seaports—thus cutting out the 
traffic in small boats along hundreds of miles of shallow sea coast 
with its myriad of small inlets and double shore line; the acts 
providing for produce loans, especially the first ones which obtained 
control of practically all the residue of the 1860 cotton crop and pre- 
vented any exportation of this cotton during the summer and fall of 
1861. It passed, as we will recall, a joint resolution approving of 
the stand taken by the factors and cotton men generally in the sea- 
ports against the exportation of cotton until after the raising of the 
blockade. It was constantly discussing, during the first year, the 
proposal to forbid by law the exportation of cotton until the blockade 
had ceased and independence had been gained, creating the impres- 
sion that Congress was thoroughly opposed to cotton leaving the 
South during the blockade. The governors of most of the states had 
been actively opposed to the exportation of cotton, favoring an em- 
bargo as a means of coercing Europe, and especially had Public 
Safety Committees in all seaports, backed by public opinion, been 
actively engaged in seeing that no vessel loaded with cotton should 
start through the blockade. The newspapers had cried down without 
ceasing any idea of shipping cotton out. This complex of obstacles 
thrown in the path of cotton exportation created the impression in 
the South that the Confederate and state governments objected to the 
shipment of cotton abroad, and the people, including many of the 
newspaper editors, had the idea that it was “against the law.”” 

The impression created abroad was that there was during 1861 
an air-tight embargo on cotton, and that it would be useless to at- 
tempt to come into the blockade ports to obtain it. (This impression, 


14 Richmond Enquirer, October 15, 1861. 
7 See for example Fraser & Co. to Benjamin, September 30, 1861, O. R. Ser. 4, Vol. I, 633; New 
Orleans True Delta, October 2, 1861; Charleston Courier, September 24, October 12, i861. 
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it might be stated here as an aside, was actively encouraged by the 
United States government through its consuls and ministers and 
special agents as this would serve to throw the blame of the cotton 
famine upon the Confederate government as well as to act as a re- 
straint upon the blockade running business.) The London Economist, 
whose voice was entitled to be listened to and believed by the cautious 
commercial classes, including the cotton and shipping interests, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the exportation of cotton was forbidden in 
the Confederacy during 1861, that the North and the South pre- 
sented the strange spectacle of conspiring to prevent cotton from 
reaching Europe.*® The London Times™ said that the running into 
Savannah of the ship Bermuda with the cargo of rifles and munitions 
in the fall of 1861 proved to the world that the blockade was merely 
nominal and that the “cutting off of the cotton supplies is the work 
of the South as much as the North. If ships can get in they can also 
get out, and if the South desires to send us cotton it has not lacked 
the opportunity. But it seems to be quite. true that all cotton ex- 
portation has been forbidden by the Confederate government in order 
that foreign nations may be forced to take a side in the quarrel.” 
The London Post, Palmerston’s official mouthpiece, was of the 
opinion that Congress had prohibited the exportation of cotton “to 
coerce England and France into the recognition of their national 
independence and sovereignty.”** The London Illustrated News" 
asked what was the use for vessels to run the blockade if they were 
not permitted to bring out cotton. Even the British Consul, Moly- 
neux, residing at Savannah, Georgia, wrote Lord John Russell as 
late as December 4, 1861, that the Confederate government had 
passed an act making it a penal offense to ship cotton abroad.” 
John Slidell on reaching Europe immediately wrote Benjamin that 
the impression was universal that cotton could not be obtained from 
the South. He said the United States agents had been active in 
spreading this impression.* Some time later Benjamin wrote Mason, 
Confederate diplomatic agent residing in England, that he had 
learned that the impression was widespread that the Confederacy 


7* London Economist, June 22, September 21. 

” ” Quoted in the S ah Rep November 22, 1861. 

uoted in the Charleston Courier, October 2, 1861. 
™ Quoted in Charleston Courier, September 30, 1861. 

*F. O. Am. 786, Molyneux to Russell, No. 35, December 4, 1861 

" Pickett Papers: Slidell to Benjamin, Des. No. 2, February 26, 1862, with enclosures, printed in 
O. R. N. Ser. 2, Vol. III, 350-351. 
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had placed an embargo upon cotton “with a view to extort from the 
necessities of neutral powers that acknowledgment of our independ- 
ence which they would otherwise decline to accord.”*’ (It is probable 
that this was just the impression that the Confederate cabinet, 
especially Benjamin, who was well known as a champion of the king 
cotton doctrine, had desired. But, the results had been to cause re- 
sentment against the Confederacy and at the same time help create 
the impression that the blockade was really effective.) The effective- 
ness of the embargo, during the year 1861, and far into the winter 
of 1862 was ccmplete. It was as the English had supposed just as 
near air-tight as human effort could make it. No embargo in history 
has been any more strict. The usual amount of cotton arriving at the 
ports of Memphis, New Orleans, Savannah, Mobile, and Charleston, 
taking the five most important ports, from September to January 
was around a million and a half bales. From September, 1860, to 
January, 1861, for instance, 1,488,004 bales had reached the above 
mentioned ports. But from September, 1861, to January, 1862, the 
time covered by the embargo, only 9,863 bales had arrived at these 
ports.** Not only were less than ten thousand bales sent to the five 
principal cotton ports where the year before a million and a half 
bales had been sent during the same period, but quantities of cotton 
remaining in port from the previous year were removed back to the 
plantations.** Though the South had raised 4,490,586 bales of cotton 
during the first year of the war*® it was, as far as England and 
France were concerned, as though the South had not cultivated an 
acre or produced a bale of cotton. The power of cotton in diplomacy 
had been put to the test, and as we know, failed to move England 
and France to intervene. 

After the spring of 1862, the Cotton Embargo was slowly relaxed 
until it completely ceased. Some confidence had been lost in the 
power of cotton, but this was not so much the cause of the letting up 
of the embargo as the absolute, immediate necessity the South 
labored under, of obtaining supplies from abroad ; and cotton was the 
only medium of exchange left in the South by the spring of 1862, 
rang Pickett Papers: Benjamin to Mason, April 8, 1862, instructions No. 2; O. R. N. Ser. 2, Vol. II, 
* wes ld Power, . 206. January 16, 1862; London Times, January 10, 1862, cited in Sherer, Cotton as 
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which was acceptable abroad. Besides, it was realized, now, by the 
Southern leaders, that not enough cotton could get through the 
tightening blockade to stave off the cotton famine now looming up 
like a black cloud over England and France.* 


Repvucine THE Cotton SuppLty—1862-65 


The raising of the embargo did not mean that king cotton had been 
dethroned, spat upon and reduced to ranks, as one observer remarked. 
The embargo always dealt with the supply of cotton on hand, and 
Europe might be little troubled by an embargo as long as it was 
known that there was an enormous quantity of cotton behind that 
embargo, only awaiting the favorable opportunity to be brought 
out. The South, far from giving up the king cotton idea with the 
embargo, actually resorted to more spectacular and seemingly desper- 
ate expedients to coerce Europe into intervention. The South under- 
took to put fear into the hearts of the English and French nations, 
not by withholding the cotton already produced, but by destroying 
that supply with the torch and refusing to produce another crop. 
The burning of cotton and the reduction of the crop to almost nil 
after 1861 is more or less a familiar story to most students of the 
Civil War, so no attempt will be made in this short space to relate 
the details of this movement. However, that this burning of cotton 
and this refusal to plant was, up to the fall of 1863, fundamentally 
a part of the diplomacy of the South, that it was a part of the scheme 
of strategy by which Europe and the North should be brought to 
their knees through the power of cotton, is not generally known, and 
a brief space will be devoted to illustrating the king cotton motive 
back of this cotton burning and restriction of acreage. Of course 
it is not meant to dispute, that even in 1862-3, the need of food, the 
inability to find a market for cotton, and the shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities played an important part in the reduction of the crop— 
though not in the burning of cotton, just as in the case of the embargo 


_ See New Orleans True Delta, October 7, 1861, which at that date held that the amount of cotton 
it was possible to ship abroad would have no effect upon the cotton famine, but might procure enough 
war material to assure the South its independence; a correspondent in the Savannah Republican thought 
it absurd to say that any amount of cotton it was possible to ship a»road under blockade conditions 
could relieve England so she would bear her trials and not break the blockade. ‘‘Of one thing we may 
sure, the distress of Europe from the want of cotton, whether more or less, whether from no supply 
or from a half supply, is more than she will consent to bear.”” Savannah Republican, October 2, 1861. 
his point was more and more widely agitated as time passed. See for example, Charleston Courier, 
September 24, 25, October 11, 25, 1861; Savannah Republican, October 16, 1861; New Orleans True Delta, 
August 11, 1861; O. R. Ser. 4, Vol. I, 633, Fraser & Co. to Benjamin, September 30, 1861. 
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of the first year, the lack of a market, inadequate transportation, and 
fear that cotton stored in sea-ports might draw the enemy’s attack, 
were important factors in producing a state of mind favorable to an 
embargo. But that the king cotton philosophy was the motivating 
force behind the embargo and the curtailing and destruction of the 
cotton crops in 1862-3, there seems little doubt. 

In the early months of the war, nothing was said about burning 
cotton or the restriction of the cotton crop. The assumption was 
that war would not last any longer than the beginning of the year 
1862 when England and France would be forced to intervene by the 
searcity of cotton, thus making it unnecessary to plan any further 
ahead. But in the late fall of 1861, it began to appear that England 
and France were still not sufficiently reduced by the cotton shortage 
to intervene in the near future, and the agitation to burn the present 
stock and not produce any further supply until recognition and the 
raising of the blockade should come, commenced. The Memphis 
Appeal sounded the call for the planters to rally for the new on- 
slaught under the banner of king cotton. The Appeal urged that 
little, if any, cotton should be planted in 1862. The less cotton 
planted, it argued, “the more forcibly we can impress upon the North 
and upon the powers of Europe who countenance a sham blockade, 
their dependence upon our soil for the material that has hitherto kept 
their millions from want, and the scarcity of which has already 
caused the cry of bread and threatened revolution if not supplied.”* 


The Charleston Courter, some weeks later,** 


was even more urgent 
and dramatic than the Memphis Appeal in its insistence that the 
planters refrain from producing cotton more than sufficient for home 
use. The Courier insisted that not over a fifth of a crop should be 
planted in 1862 and urged that the curtailment of the crop should 
be heralded abroad as a powerful means of coercing England and 
France. “England could bear for a longer tir 2, the detention of 
cotton, supported by the alluring idea that it was growing as usual, 
and that when trade opened she could buy it for a few pence and 
obtain it in superabundance. If we mistake not, she is laboring under 
some such delusion as this. But this delusion must be exploded, and 
to do it effectually, it is necessary only to curtai) the culture of cotton 


* Quoted in the Savannah Republican, December 4, 1861. 
* January 18, 1862; cf. Ibid., January 15, 1862. 
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throughout every state in the Southern Confederacy. Let it be known 
to England—it will strike terror throughout her entire domain, and 
she will be compelled by the first law of nature to strike through 
Lincoln’s blockade and recognize the Confederacy as one of the 
independent sovereigns of the earth. This is an assertion which must 
come to pass if we adopt the only true policy—that of curtailing 
the culture of cotton.” This sentiment was heartily endorsed by such 
papers as the Charleston Mercury, Richmond Enquirer, Richmond 
Dispatch, Mobile Register, Montgomery Advertiser—in fact, by all 
the leading journals of the South. As the several Southern state 
legislatures assembled, they too urged that little cotton be planted, 
and a planters’ convention was called to meet in Memphis in Febru- 
ary representing every Southern state, for the purpose of curtailing 
the 1862 cotton crop. 

The country being pretty well in agreement as to the policy of 
curtailing the next cotton crop, the Confederate Congress went on 
record as approving the idea. Already Davis had foreshadowed the 
effects of restriction in his message November 18, 1861.°° On 
February 26, 1862, Holt of Georgia, one of the standing champions 
of the king cotton doctrine, introduced a resolution in the Confederate 
House of Representatives, asking that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee “be instructed to inquire into the expediency of restricting 
and limiting by law the production of cotton in the Confederacy 
during the continuance of the war and the blockade, ete.” After 
a couple of weeks of debate and discussion, the House decided to 
take a more positive stand than Holt’s resolution had called for. It 
passed a joint resolution that absolutely no cotton ought to be planted 
in 1862, not a seed.** When this joint resolution was submitted to 
the Senate, it was at first rejected by a narrow majority.** On recon- 
sideration, it was passed.** Not only this, but a measure for pro- 
hibiting the culture of cotton during the war and the continuance 
of the blockade was taken under serious consideration.** Thus Con- 
gress, in the spring of 1862, endorsed by joint resolution what had 
been determined to a certain extent already by public press, farmers’ 








* Savannah Republican, Dec. 27, 1861. 

* Richardson, oo and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. I, 136-44. 
"J.C.C. 8. A., Vol. V, p. 29. 

 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 76. 

" Tbid., Vol. II, p. 57. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 59, 62, 67. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 67, 69, 72. 
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conventions and state legislatures, namely, that the cotton crop of 
1862 should be curtailed as a means of bringing pressure to bear upon 
England and France. 

The idea of burning cotton went hand in hand with that of curtail- 
ing the crop. On February 25, 1862, immediately after the Federals 
began their advance into the Tennessee and Mississippi cotton belt— 
with all its hoard of wealth which would so quickly ease the strain 
on the Federal finances and relieve the distress of England and 
France if it were to fall into the clutches of the invading hosts—the 
Confederate Senate urged, in a resolution, that the Confederate gov- 
ernment take charge of the cotton in this territory and all other 
threatened districts and burn it when there was danger of its cap- 
ture.** And on March 17, 1862, a few days after the joint resolution 
had passed urging the planters to refrain from the cultivation of 
cotton during that year, Congress enacted a law providing for the 
destruction of all cotton and tobacco, etc., when in the slightest 
danger of falling into the hands of the enemy.*’ During the debate, 
Brown of Mississippi, who was a firm believer in king cotton until 
the bitter end, argued that the Confederacy should purchase all the 
cotton and then set fire to it and then should prohibit the further 
cultivation of cotton until England and France had come to the aid 
of the South.** 

The cotton crop of 1862 certainly felt the weight of all this agita- 
tion in favor of curtailment. Only about a million and a half bales 
were produced as compared with four million and a half for 1861. 
And hundreds of thousands of bales were put to the torch during 
the spring and summer of 1862. Every newspaper, Southern, North- 
ern and English, carried the story of the burning of cotton and the 
reduction of the crop. Lyons, the British Minister at Washington, 
wrote dispatches about it, the French Minister Mercier was even 
more worried in his letters to Thouvenal and de Lhuys’” and the 
French and British Consuls were in great agitation. The Confederate 
government was keeping these agents of the French and English 
government posted, of course, as the Charleston Courter had advocated 


* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 20. 
*; Act, "March i? "1862; see O. Ser. 4, Vol. III, pp. 1066-7. 
%* See London Times, May 3, ised, for report of debate; ef. J.C. C.S. A., Vol. 

* Bulletin, No. 131, Department of eee, Washington, D. C., 1915, p. as. I Ped in Sherer, 
Cotton as a World Power, . 420, Appendix F. 

1 See for ex. France O.'Am. 127, No. 97, Mercier to Thouvenal, April 28, 1862; U. 8. Des. 
France 51, Dayton to Seward, No. 129, March 25, 1862, “Confidential” describing interview with 
Napoleon, who feared burning of cotton. 
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in the early winter.*”’ It was the business of the Confederate govern- 
ment to see that England and France were agitated by the sight of 
burning cotton and the reports of short production. Henry Hotze, 
the secret agent of the Confederate government and clever editor 
of the Confederate English Journal, the Index, played up the news 
of crop curtailment and burning with great skill. On May 15, 1862, 
the Index carried the unpleasant announcement that very little cotton 
had been planted in the South. But more than that, thus far “the 
burning of cotton has . . . lighted the footsteps of the enemy 
across our border, and henceforth they will get possession of none of 
that staple, whatever success may attend them.’** May 22, the 
Index quoted the Louisville Despatch as saying that “along the 
Mississippi from New Orleans to Memphis there is a general bonfire 
of prosperity, particularly cotton.” Millions of dollars worth of the 
white gold was going up in black smoke, so the reports indicated, 
and the English and French operatives were already on half time and 
charity. Again and again, this Confederate propagandist sheet, sup- 
plied with information by the Confederate government, recurred to 
the tale of frightful destruction painted in language such as to make 
the greedy eyes of the cotton manufacturers and speculators pop out 
on stems.*°* One time it was $10,000,000 worth of cotton destroyed 
on the fall of New Orleans, another time it was 10,000 bales de- 
stroyed near Franklin, Tennessee; 50,000 bales ready for destruction 
on the approach of the enemy at Montgomery, Alabama; 100,000 
bales burnt about Memphis. Another carried the distressing tale of 
between half and a million bales burned on the Mississippi. Ben- 
jamin informed Consul Cridland some time in May that even at 
that date the Confederate government had already burned 1,000,000 
bales in the Mississippi Valley alone, and Cridland immediately 


* and 


wrote Sir John Russell about this dreadful conflagration,” 
Russell allowed the newspapers to broadeast the consular reports 
touching these matters. Cridland wrote frequently during the spring 
and summer that England’s future supply of cotton was going up in 
flame.*** On June 22, 1862, Consul Bunch who had been informed 


through the Confederate government, reported to Russell that over 
£ L » rep 


10 January 18, 1862. 

108 Index, May 15, 1862; cf. May 22, 1862. 

18 See for ex. Index, June 5, 26, July 17, 31, 1862. 

4 F. O. Am. 846, Cridland to Russell, No. 13, June 9, 1862. 
18 Thid., passim. 
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a million bales had been burned.*®’ Consul Molyneux reported the 
7 Consul Cappell at New 
Orleans reported a similar tale.*°* In short, the Confederate govern- 
ment did burn cotton ruthlessly, and even needlessly, and it was 
seen that both the British government and the British people should 
know about it, and a perusal of Mercier’s correspondence with his 
government shows that the French consuls too (I have not been per- 
mitted to see the consular reports by the French government) were 
being well posted as to the burning and curtailment of the cotton 
crop. 

And the stories that carried the news of the burning of the hun- 
dreds of thousands and eventually millions of bales usually bore the 
tidings of the less spectacular but just as effective expedient of 
coercion, the curtailment of the crop of 1862. The Index kept before 
the British the fact that there would be little cotton produced in 
1862.*° The British Consuls reported to the Foreign Office which 
in turn gave out the distressing news that not only was the crop of 
1861 fast being destroyed, but that there would be practically no 
crop in 1862. Bunch, as early as April 5, informed Russell that 
there would be no cotton planted to amount to anything,’”® and in 
June he could assure Russell that little had been planted.*** Cridland 
reported’ that the South had made good its threats to plant but 
little cotton in 1862. 

When the crop question of 1862 had been settled and it was seen 
that England and France were still not ready to interfere, there was 
agitation for further curtailment for 1863. The irascible Joseph E. 
Brown of Georgia urged the legislature of that state to tax every 
bale of cotton $100 in excess of a certain amount per hand. “Why 
raise cotton and keep it,” he asked, “for the benefit of commercial 
nations after we have achieved our independence? They have left 
us at a critical period to take care of ourselves. Why then should 
we not leave them to feed their own operatives till such a time as it 


constant burning of cotton everywhere.’ 


is compatible with our public interest to produce the supply of cotton 
without which they must number their paupers by millions and 


16 F. O. Am. 843, Bunch to Russell, No. 85, — 25, 1862. 

107 F, O. Am. 849, er to Russell, Nov. 1862. 

16 F. O. Am. 908, ae to — No. ll, April 1, 1862. 

1” Index, May 22 an July 22, 

ue F, O. Am. 843, Bunch to Ld No. 60, April 5, 1862. 

11 F, O. Am. 843, Bunch to Russell, No. 83, June 25, 1862 and passim. 
us F, O. Am. 846, Cridland to Russell, No. 13, June 9, 1862 and passim. 
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support them by taxation.”""* The newspapers and leaders, including 
most of the governors and the president himself, and Congress, urged 
that the cultivation of cotton be practically dropped. Every state 
legislature advised or enacted laws prohibiting the culture of cot- 
ton beyond certain very low limits. Georgia, under the urging of 
Brown, prohibited the cultivation of over three acres of cotton to the 
laborer.*** South Carolina limited the culture to one acre to the 
laborer."** Congress recommended as in 1862 that the cotton crop be 
restricted,”*® and the president urged that the advice of Congress be 
followed.**” 

The cotton crop of 1863 was barely enough for home use, being 
only 449,059 bales.**® 

In 1864 the cotton crop was reduced again by half, being only 
299,372 bales. As for the burning of cotton, though there developed 
strong private sentiment against it, there was no slacking up. The 
Confederate government continued ruthlessly to burn wherever its 
armies were compelled to withdraw from a region. At least two and 
a half million bales must have been destroyed in this way by 1865. 

Thus we see, in retrospect, that the South believed so firmly in 
the power of cotton to break the blockade and gain recognition that 
when the war broke out, an air-tight embargo was placed upon the 
export of cotton, not by Congress, but by state and local officials and 
Public Safety Committees backed by an almost unanimous public 
opinion. When it realized that not enough cotton could be shipped 
through the Federal blockade to stave off the cotton famine in Eng- 
land and France, which was expected to bring intervention, and 
when at the same time, the Confederate government had no other 
means with which to purchase war material abroad, the embargo 
was gradually relaxed, and it finally disappeared some time in 1862. 
After that, while the belief in king cotton was weakening, the re- 
striction of the cotton crop and the burning of the stock on hand was 
adopted as a substitute for the embargo, in bringing pressure to bear 
upon England and France. After 1863, the king cotton idea practi- 
cally disappeared, as far as coercing Europe—though it was still 


us F, O. Am. 849, Molyneux to Russell, No. 24, November 11, 1862. 

140. R. Ser. 4, Vol. Il, 376, Davis to Brown, January 27, 1863. 

ut F, O. Am. 906, Consul Walker to Russell, No. 63, May 1, 1863; cf. ibid., No. 50, April 6, 1863. 

ut QO, R. Ser. 4, Vol. II, 468, Joint Resolution, April 4, 1863. 

u1Q. R. Ser. 4, Vol. II, 475-7. Proclamation of the President. 

18 Cited in Sherer, Cotton as a World Power, 420, App. F; Bulletin, No. 131, Dept. Commerce, 
Washington, 1915, p. 82. 
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hoped to bankrupt the United States—and the limitation of cotton 
crops after this was in the interest of a food supply. 

The coercion of England and France by economic pressure failed, 
as we all know. Space does not permit us to discuss the reasons. We 
may merely summarize them. First, the British manufacturers were 
stocked up with enough goods for two years, and would have had to 
close their factories and take a tremendous loss had not the embargo 
and blockade cut off the cotton supply and permitted them to sell 
their old stock at an enormous profit—estimated by Arnold*”’ at 
around 40,000,000 pounds sterling—and the French manufacturers 
made proportional profits; the British were able to make great prog- 
ress in building up their culture of cotton in India which they hoped 
would soon make them independent of the Southern supply ; England, 
due to Confederate commerce destroyers, took over a great portion 
of the American merchant-marine and virtually all of the American 
carrying trade which was worth more to her in the long run than the 
cotton; England made enormous profits from the sale of munitions 
to the United States, and an intervention in behalf of the South 
would have cut off this trade of course; she made profits from her 
woolen manufacture and trade which exceeded by 27,000,000 pounds 
sterling that of pre-civil war days'* and an excess profit in linen 
manufacture during the two years 1862-4 of around 14,500,000 
pounds sterling’* besides employing in these two industries around 
200,000 extra employees thus making up to a large extent the un- 
employment in the cotton districts. These are the chief reasons why 
there was no intervention, and they may be characterized as profits. 
That is, despite all the calculations of the South, and despite much 
suffering among the operatives in the cotton industry, England 
actually made a great profit out of the American Civil War, and 
chief of the profiteers were the owners of the cotton mills themselves. 
Naturally, there was no serious demand that England range herself 
upon the side of the South. It has become fashionable of late to say 
that England was prevented from intervening in behalf of the South 
for fear of being cut off from the Northern wheat supply, upon 
which she depended to get her bread supply during the wheat short- 
age in 1861-2. In other words, it was king corn versus king cotton 


ut R. A. Arnold, History of the Cotton Famine, 79-83, London, 1864. 
1%” Watts, John, The Facts of the Cotton Famine, p. 399, London, 1866. 
12 Ibid. 384-90. 
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with king cotton the loser. This theory does not take into consider- 
ation the above named economic advantages which England was 
deriving from the Civil War, preventing any great demand from 
being made that England intervene. It assumes that wheat could 
not be obtained elsewhere ; it assumes only loss and not profits in the 
cotton industry and entirely overlooks the great profits in the other 
industries. It is the same error of judgment into which the Southern 
people themselves fell in staking their existence upon the power of 
cotton. 

In making this error of calculation, the South inflicted upon her- 
self grevious and irreparable loss. The blockade was non-existent 
for many months after it was declared, and very loose and ineffective 
until the middle of 1862, and a million bales of cotton and perhaps 
much more could have been carried into Europe by 1862 where it 
would have served to establish Confederate credit upon a sound 
basis. It was not the blockade, but the embargo which prevented 
cotton from leaving the Confederate ports during 1861-2.’ This is 
shown by the fact that nearly a million bales of cotton actually ran 
the blockade after the summer of 1862 when the embargo ceased.*** 


isa > ale F. L., Confederate Diplomacy, (this book will come from the press in the Spring, 1930). 
13 Ibid. 











A MISCELLANY FROM THE THOMAS 
HENDERSON LETTER BOOK, 
1810-1811 


By A. R. Newsome 


In addition to the descriptive sketches of twelve North Carolina 
counties, hitherto published in the North Carolina Historical Re- 
view, the Thomas Henderson Letter Book, 1810-1811, a bound 
volume of manuscripts in possession of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, contains the following assortment of articles.’ 


THE TOWN OF BEAUFORT 
By Jacos Henry' 


N. C Beaufort December 16'". 1810 
M*. Thomas Henderson 
Sir 

As you have express’d a wish to obtain a discription of different parts 
of the State I have thought a brief one of this Town might not be 
unacceptable to you particularly as it is becoming a place of much 
resort during the summer months. 

Beaufort? is in the County of Carteret & built along the margin of 
the sound directly opposite to Old Topsail Inlet from which it is 
distant a mile and a half. 

It commands a boundless view of the Ocean, continually enlivened 
with vessels sailing in all directions. On the southern side of the Inlet 
stands Fort Hampton which is a pleasing object from the town and 
forms to the mariner an excellent sea mark. 

The Town contains five hundred & eighty five souls seventy four 
dwelling houses, Ten stores, eight shops of different Artisans & a place 


1 North Carolina Historical Review, V, 413-446; VI, 67-99, 171-189, 281-309. 
2 Besides the county sketches and the articles here published, the Henderson Letter Book contains 
a certificate from Samuel Williamson of Mecklenburg County, dated December 20, 1833, of the scholastic 
record of Samuel B. Massey; a description of a well in Duplin County; and an undated and unsigned 
og ee of a —_— of games and amusements (published in North Carolina Historical Review, 
. » note . 


1 Jacob Henry aw Carteret County in the House of Commons in 1808 and 1809. In 1809 
he successfully defended his seat against efforts to deprive him of it on the ground that he, being a 
Jew, was prohibited from holding public office by section 32 of the Constitution of 1776 which provided 
“that no person who shall deny the being of God or the truth of the Protestant religion, or the divine 
authority of either the Old or New Testaments, or who shall hold religious views incompatible with 
the f om and safety of the State, shall be capable of holding any office, or place of trust or profit, 
in the civil department within the State.” S. A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, Il, 207; North 
Carolina Manual, 1913, 537-538. 

* Beaufort was constituted a pet in 1722 and a year later was | re a and placed under the 
administration of Richard Rustell, Christopher Gale, John Nelson, Joseph Bell, and Richard Bell, 


who should sell the half-acre town lots at 30s each, 20s of which should be paid to Richard Rustell who 
owned the land and the remainder should be used in fortifying the town. C. R., II, 454; S. R., XXV, 
206-209. In 1731, the harbor could accommodate vessels of 20-foot draft. C. R., III, 210. The trade 
of Beaufort in 1763 was estimated by Governor Dobbs to comprise % ships of 2,740 tons—an amount 
second only to that of Brunswick and equal to one-fourth that of the entire colony. C. R., VI, 968. 
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of worship originally design’. as a Episcopal Church but now indis- 
criminately used by all sects of Christians. 

The principal trade carried on here is Ship building in which they 
have acquired a very considerable reputation both on account of the 
solidity of the materials & the Judgment and Skill of their workmen 
as well in modelling as in compleating their Vessels. Live oak and 
Cedar are the timbers principally used but the stock is by no means 
so abundant as it has been. Some of the swiftest sailers & best built 
Vessels in the United States have been launch’d here, particularly the 
Ship Minerva a well known Packet between Charleston & Newyork. 
There are at present five Vessels on the Stocks two of which are ready 
to be launch’d. 

The chief dependance of the people however is on the fisheries which 
with the aid of Capital and enterprise might be advanced to a very 
profitable extent. Something is done every year in the Whale fishery & 
much more in that of the Porpoise the oil of which usually sells at 
forty cents p’. gallon. But the most productive fishery as well as the 
most permanent & regular source of profit is that of Mullet which ap- 
pears in these waters the latter end of August in enumerable shoals, 
two men with a net: have taken in one day seven barrels or eight 
hundred & fifty fish, these when salted in barrels sell at four & five 
dollars p’. bll: besides the mullet drums, trouts, Sheepheads, Spots & 
various other kinds of fish are taken in the proper seasons in great 
numbers. Among the shell fish common to all the sea coast there is a 
species peculiar to this sound, it is the stone crab which by the lovers 
of good eating is esteemed a great dainty the shell is about as hard 
as that of the lobster and it contains as much meat as six or seven 
of the common crab. There are also plenty of Oisters, Clams, Scollops 
& Shrimps: 

There are plenty of wild fowl at all seasons of the year but particu- 
larly in winter wild Geese Brant and Ducks abound. 

Besides this food thus furnishid by the bounty of Nature the Beef 
& Sheep that feed upon the Salt meadows are of good quality and at a 
reasonable price. 

The Climate is highly favorable to health & Longivity & much benefit 
is experienced by those who make occasional excursions hither to obviate 
the debility induced by the heat, in the vicinity of the sluggish rivers 
and extensive Swamps of the low country. 

During the summer months the sea breeze sett in about ten oclock 
in the morning & blows with refreshing coolness throughout the day, 
the summer nights pleasant and although intermittancs* do sometimes 
make their appearance yet they may be usually traced to some particular 
act of exposure or intemperance. 


* Intermittent fevers. 
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The town is in every point of view a desirable situation for a summer 
residence. It is strictly a marine Village & those who are fond of the 
amusement connected with the water may here receive full gratification ; 
whilst bathing in the Surf and walking on the beach are likely to re- 
cover the Valetudinarian. 

Fort Hampton* was built under the emediate direction of Captain 
Gratiot® of Engineers who had displayed much knowledge of his art 
both in compounding the materials and the structure and arrangement 
of the barracks & ramparts. It is intended for Eight Cannon to be 
mounted en Barbet® and commands the Inlet. There is a small de- 
tachment stationd here at present under the command of Captain Pat- 
teson of the rifle Corps whose Men are in a high state of health and 
decipline: From the Gallery of the fort in the direction of Cape Look- 
out there is a fine view of the Ocean. This sublime object, ever changing 
yet ever grand, whether moved by the breezes of Spring or Foaming 
Wildly with the tempest of Winter, never fails [torn] excite our utmost 


admiration and gratitude. 
Ycur humble Servant 


J. H. 


A few days before M'. B. Fuller’ left this he assured to me he would 
pay you, your acc‘. for papers &c. against me I hope he has settled the 
same, as he had money of mine & I directed him to do so. if he has not 
complied, you will please to write me a few lines with y". acct. & it 
shall be settled by inclosing you the amt. by post. 

Should you insert the above in your papers you will please to forward 
me twenty of them. Y'*. Respectfully 

J. Henry. 


Mr. Thomas Henderson, 
Editor of the Star, 
Raleigh. 


THE ISLAND OF PORTSMOUTH 
By [ yr 


Portsmouth? is an Island situated on the Sea Shore, twenty five miles 
from the Main land, twenty five miles in length, & varying in breadth 
from a mile & a half to a quarter, making a part of the chain of banks 


‘ Beaufort was made a port of entry by Congress in 1803. Statutes at saves of the United States of 
America, II, 228. In 1809 during the period of increasing —_— preparedness, prior to the War of 
1812, the United States government erected Fort Hampton at Old Topsail Inlet at a cost of $8,863.82. 
It was a small enclosed work of masonry, mounting 5 guns and having barracks for 50 men. American 
State Papers, Military Afeire. I, 237, 246-247, 311. 

* An engineer in the War Department of the United States. 

* En barbet uns Fo sang in such position as to fire over a parapet and not through embrasures. 

1 Probably Belcher Fuller, state senator from Carteret County, 1809, 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813; and 
a notary public, justice of the peace, and lieutenant colonel of militia in 1823. North Carolina Manual, 
1913, 5388; The North Carolina Register, 1828, 25, 49, 90. 


1 The author is unknown. 
2 The sand bank in Carteret County extending southward from Ocracoke Inlet. At present on 
the northern part of the island is the post-office of Portsmouth. 
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extending along our coast from Virginia Southerly as far as the River 
St. Marys; The soil is not used for agricultural purposes, more than in 
Gardens & the raising of a few sweet potatoes, for the growth of which 
article, it appears to be peculiarly well adapted; The banks are justly 
valued for their advantages in raising stock; Horses, Cattle Sheep Goats 
&. are raised in considerable numbers without the least expense or 
trouble to the proprietors more than that of marking; The food in the 
Summer Season is mostly of a kind of Wyre grass & young Rushes that 
grow most luxuriently—In the winter the rushes retain in a Consider- 
able degree their verdure & shelter from the inclemency of the weather 
a tender under growth, which together yield a subsistence for the stock. 

Seven years ago an inhabitant of the Island of his own mark, Sheared 
700 head of Sheep—had between two hundred & fifty, & three hundred 
head of cattle & near as many Horses—The flesh of the beef & mutton 
is acknowledged by Epicures, to be vastly superior in point of sweetness 
to that raised on the Main—It is believed the Island at present is over- 
stocked & much benefit would result from a dimination of one third the 
present number— 

Frequent & severe gales of wind for the last five or six years, have 
at the various times, swept large numbers of them off the Island and 
destroyed very much the range; as long however as any vestage of the 
Island remains, the margin of marsh, about one fourth of the breadth, 
extending the whole length, will afford a considerable food. 


CHATHAM COUNTY MINES AND QUARRIES 
By M. McKenzie’ 


Chatham 18 July 1811 
Mess*. Printers 

In the last number of the Star? you express a desire of presenting to 
your readers a list of all the mines and Valuable quarries in the State, 
and request information on them Subjects, 

You have already noticed a Bed of Coal on Deep river in this County. 
The Mine is in my neighborhood the Coal is very easily raised appears 
to be plenty and is Said to be of excellent quality. I have known three 
European Black Smiths who have worked it Vizt. an Englishman a 
Welchman & a Scotsman each of whom I have heard pronounce it as 
good Coal as they ever used in their respective native Countries, and 
each of them preferred using it to Charcoal. 


1 Probably Murdock McKenzie who represented Moore County in the Senate, 1802, and was later 
for several — a justice of the peace in Chatham County. North Carolina Manual, 1918, 711; The 
North Carolina Register, 1883, 25; Chatham County Court Minutes, 1811-1816, 67, 87, 139. 

* ‘‘We are desirous of presenting to our readers a list of all the mines and valuable quarries in the 
State, and will thank our friends to favour us (free of Postage) with such information as will enable 
us to render it complete.’”’ The Star, July 12, 1811. 
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On the same body of Land (which belongs to the Estate of the late 
M'* Willcox) there is a Limestone quarry that was formerly worked to 
some extent, and might be again to advantage. The Vein Seems to run 
from N. E. to S W' and is known to extend 7 or 8 miles It is Seen in 
the Bank of Deep River opposite Tysons Mills and again on the Lands 
of M* Porter in Moore County during all its known extent & course 
there is an appearance of Slate and Some Black Lead. On M* Porters 
Land the Lead is of very pure quallity. Though I can Say nothing as 
to the quantity that might be got, Small quantities of Iron Ore are 
Seen for Several Miles along the line of limestone. Some attempts 
were formerly made to Work it but the ore was found in Such Small 
parcels as not to render it an object of persuit. An Iron Manufactory 
was Set up by the late M™ Willcox on the river near the Coal & Lime- 
stone which was for Sometime Supplied with Ore from a very rich 
Mine belonging to him on Tick Creek* & Ephriams Creek about 10 
Miles from the Forge. This mine appears to be inexhaustable & the Ore 
is raised with great ease & facility A large hill (or rather Mountain) 
Seems to be principally composed of this valuable Mineral.‘ 

Some years after Building the Forge the proprietor and his Nephew 
(the late W™ England Esq") erected a Furnace on Tick Creek near the 
Ore Bank which furnished the Forge with Pig Iron and made con- 
siderable quantities of Castings. During part of the revolutionary 
War the Furnace was imployed in Casting Cannon Balls & Shot under 
the directions of Commissioners appointed by the Legislature. The 
Forge was also employed for the public for some time. The Limestone 
necessary to Supply the Furnace was taken from the quarry on Deep 
River. 

The Works at both places are now gone to ruin, but no doubt the ore 
will in time prove a Source of Wealth to some person of enterprize and 
be of great public utility I have never heard of any place in the United 


+ An eastward flowing tributary of Rocky River, which, after uniting with Deep River, joins Haw 
River to form the Cape Fear. 

‘ Probably Ore Hill, where there are considerable repositories of brown hematite ore. The Sapona 
Iron Company manufactured iron from the Ore Hill mines in the Civil War. North Carolina and its 
Resources, 88. It is estimated that 67,000,000 tons of bituminous coal are recoverable in the Deep River 
field. The total value of all mineral productions in Chatham County in 1926 was $289,490. North 
Carolina Resources and Industries, 124. 

5 On April 24, 1776, the Provincial Congress directed Thomas Person, Martin Pfifer, and Ambrose 
Ramsay to go to John Wilcox’s furnace and iron works on Deep River, to hire said furnace and iron 
works for two years, and to direct the work of manufacture. C. R., X, 540. To superintend the iron 
works, these commissioners recommended James Mills to the Council of Safety which sent him to 
Philadelphia to employ one or more persons skilled in casting pig iron cannon, cannon balls, and hollow 
ware. S. R., XI, 336. In December, 1776, the Provincial Congress appointed a committee to investigate 
and report the best method of corving on the iron works for the public benefit and had James Mills 
appear and give information about the works. C. R., X, 967, 989. On December 23, the Congress 
concurred in the recommendations of the special committee that the State purchase the mining 
property of John Wilcox and William England; expend £1,000 in erecting necessary buildings, 
employing workmen, ete.; appoint James Mills manager of the foundry at £150 per annum in 
addition to board, lodging, and expenses; and designate Robert Rowan, Jeduthan Harper and Philip 
Alston as commissioners to purchase the property and superintend the operation of the works. S. R., 
X, 992-996. Rowan reported to Governor Caswell in July, 1777, that considerable expense had been 
incurred with no prospect of future advantage because of the scarcity of water in summer and the 
difficulty of getting hearthstones that would stand the heat of the furnace. The efforts of the com- 
missioners to make the works a success had failed and Wilcox was allowed to take possession pending 
action of the General Assembly. S. R., XI, 544. Pursuant to a resolve of the Assembly, the iron works 
were ordered to be sold at public auction at Hillsborough, March 27, 1778. S. R., XIII, 502. 
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States where Iron Ore can be had in Such abundance with so little 
labour. There is a large quantity of Well timbered Land attached to 
the Ore Bank & Old Furnace. 

In addition to these Mines a Bed of Paint resembling Spanish Brown 
has lately been discovered on the N°. Side of Deep River on Lands be- 
longing to the late Firm of A Tyson & C®. There is plenty of it & 
easily got. One house in the neighbourhood has been painted with it & 
looks very well considering how little pains was used in preparing the 
Paint. 

Gentlemen 

If the foregoing in your opinions will add any thing to the infor- 
mation you wish to give the Public it is at your Service. It is run off 
in a hurry and no doubt you will find many corrections necessary to 
make 

In haste yours respectfully 
M McKenzie 
Editors of the Star 
Raleigh 


LIBERTY HALL 
By Apiart Laurens Osporn’ 


There are no positive records through which we can trace the History 
of liberty Hall Academy, farther back than its encorporation. Yet it is 
beyond a doubt, that a verry respectable schoole, for the study of 
languages, arts and sciences, under the direction of Able Teachers, ex- 
isted some considerable time previous to that period, as appears from 
the act of encorporation, now before me.? For the proper education 
of Youth, in this our then infant State; for the encouragement of those 
worthy men who wishd it forwarded, and to secure to them such dona- 
tions subscriptions and real property as they might recieve, in Aprile 


1 A member of the class of 1802 at the University from Rowan County, and an attorney. D. A. 
Pate. History of Mecklenburg County, I, 91; K. P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, 

* The act of incorporation, dated May 9, 1777, states that ‘‘whereas a very promising Experiment 
hath been made at a Seminary in the County of Mecklenburg, and a Number of Youths there taught 
have made great Advancements . . . in the Course of a regular and finished Education, which they 
have since ee at various Colleges in distant parts of America; and whereas the Seminary 
aforesaid, and the several Teachers who ews successively taught and presided therein, have hitherto 
been almost wholly supported by apne Subscriptions: In order therefore that the said Subscriptions 
and other Gratuities may be legally possessed and duly applied, and the said Seminary, by the Name 
of Liberty Hall, may become more extensively and generally useful . . . 

“II. Be it Enacted . . . That the said Seminary shall be, and it is hereby declared to be an 
Academy, by the name of Liberty Hall.” S. R., XXIV, 30-32. b 
mm. . pas the trustees to hold their first meeting in Charlotte on the third Tuesday in 

r . 

Of the trustees, Thomas Polk, Abraham Alexander, John McKnit Alexander, Thomas Neal, and 
Waightstill Avery had been trustees of Queen’s College whose act of incorporation in 1777 had been 
vetoed | he King of England. C. R., VIII, 486-490. For accounts of Queen’s College, see M. deL. 
Haywood, “The Story of Queen’s College or Liberty Hall in the Province of North Carolina,” The 
North Carolina Booklet, X1, 169-175; R. D. W. Connor, Colonial-Revolutionary Periods, 204-205; D. A. 
Tompkins, History of Mecklenburg County, 1, 72-73. 

In 1784 the trustees of Liberty Hall set forth in a petition to the General Assembly that the 
academy “‘is in an entire state of decay’; and the Assembly incorporated Salisbury Academy, seven 
{Abraham Alexander, John McKnit Alexander, Adlai Osborn, Samuel McCorkle, James Hall, David 
wd and Thomas Polk) of whose 32 trustees had been trustees of Liberty Hall. S. R., XXIV, 
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1777 an act of the legislature of the state of North Carolina, was past 
encorporating Isaac Alexander President* Co! Tho* Polk,* Co! Thos 
Neal,> Abraham Alexander,’ Weightstill Avery,’ Adlai Osborn,® John 
M°Knit Alexander,’ D'. Ephraim Brevard,'® the Rev4 David Caldwell," 
the Rev? James Hall,’* the Rev’ James Edmonds,'? the Rev? John 
Simpson,'?, the Rev? Tho* Reese,!* the Rev’ Tho*. H. M°Caule,’? & 
the Rev? Sam'. E. M°Corkle,'* as president & Trustees of Liberty Hall, 
Academy. These Gentlemen had various powers, such as corporations 
of this nature generally possess. The first meeting of this respectable 
body was held in Charlotte on the 34 of January 1778. By the Suffrage 
of a large majority D™ Isaac Alexander, D™ Ephraim Brevard & the 
Rev? Tho* H M°Caule were appointed to frame a systim of laws and 
regulations for the government of the members of the academy. It was 
then determined to purchase the lotts and improvements belonging to 
Co' Tho® Polk for which it was stipulated they should pay £920. Com- 
missioners were appointed to make an aditional improvement, by build- 
ing a framed House of convenient dimensions, to answer as a common 
dining room to the Academy. The salary of the president was fixed 
at £195 ocasionally to be encreased, according to the encreasing price 
of Provisions; which was extreemly fluctuating, owing to the harassd 
state of our country, then experiencing all the calamities of a civil 
war, of a most malignant nature; kept alive by parties mutually ex- 
asperated by insult and injury. 

The regulations respecting the Steward & Boarding, were singularly 
excellent ; and calculated to give general satisfaction. The rate of Board- 
ing was fixed, and at the commencement of each session, paid to the 
Treasurer of the Board; who employd a man of respectability to pur- 
chase provisions, hire cooks and servants, and to superintend the busi- 
ness generally, for which services he recieved a stated salary; and in 
this manner to the whole of the money reciev’d for Board was to be 


* A commissioner of Charlotte, 1774; a teacher in the school which existed in Charlotte prior to the 
Revolution; and a practicing physician. D. A. Tompkins, op. cit., I, 33, 73, 81. 

* Trustee of Queen’s College; colonel in the Revolution; member of the General Assembly, 1766-68, 
1769, 1770-71, 1773-74; member of the Provincial Congress, August, 1775; councilor of state, 1784. North 
Carolina Manual, 1913, 369, 402, 423; S. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, V, 316-320. 

* A commissioner to erect Tryon County court house, 1766, and to run the dividing line between 
Rowan, Mecklenburg, and Tryon, 1770; member of the General Assembly from Tryon, 1769, 1770-71. 
S. R., XXIII, 770, 842; North Carolina Manual, 1913, 382. : “ 

* Trustee of Queen’s College; chairman of the Mecklenburg Committee of Safety in the Revolution; 
member of the General Assembly, 1769, 1770-71; member of the Provincial Congress, 1774. S. A. Ashe, 
Biographical History, 1, 37-38; North Carolina Manual, 1913, 369. 

7 Waightstill Avery (1741-1821) was a colonel in the Revolution and the first attorney general of 
the State, 1777-79. He represented Mecklenburg in the Provincial Congresses of August, 1775, and 
November, 1776, and in the House of Commons, 1777. He later moved to Burke County which he 
represented in the House of Commons, 1782, 1783, 1784, 1785, and 1793, and in the Senate, 1796 and 1799. 
S. A. Ashe, ge poo: History, VII, 1-6; North Carolina Manual, 1913, 402-403, 444, 519-520, 697. | 
‘ - * 7 of the College of New Jersey; clerk of Rowan Superior Court. K. P. Battle, op. cit., 

* Trustee of Queen’s College; member of the Provincial Congresses of August, 1775, and April, 
ears of the Senate, 1777. 8. A. Ashe, Biographical History, I, 42-44; North Carolina Manual, 1913, 


_ # A school teacher and practicing physician; graduate of the College of New Jersey. S. A. Ashe, 
Biographical History, I, 194-196. ca 

_ 4 An outstanding Presbyterian minister, school teacher, physician, and political leader. For 
his life, see S. A. Ashe, Biographical History, 1, 206-212; E. W. Caruthers, Life of Rev. David Caldwell. 
_ 22 A Presbyterian minister. D. 1. Craig, A History of the Development of the Presbyterian Church 
in North Carolina, 12. 
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expended. The Treasurer & Steward being accountable to the Trustees 
for all monies expended, the avenues to speculation were thereby com- 
pletely closed. Here the business of the first session ended. At the next 
Meeting of the Trustees in aprile 1778 the laws formd by D* Isaac 
Alexander, D' Ephraim Brevard, and the Rev’ Tho’. H. M°Caule, the 
committee chosen at the last meeting, were adopted without any material 
alteration. In these laws it appears to have been the first great care 
of the Trustees, to encourage virtue & religeon, and to suppress vice 
and immorality of every denomination. A Strict attention to morning 
and evening prayers, and public worship on sundays was required. With 
great propriety too all visitings and parties of pleasure were prohibited 
on the Sabath day. The company of idle, profligate persons, was looked 
upon as disgracing the character of a member of the academy and those 
who were not possessd of native pride sufficient to guard them from 
such society, were considered as detracting from the dignity of a sholar, 
and were therefore denied the previlidges of Liberty Hall. A polite 
attention to Strangers and civility to the enhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing country was strictly enjoined by law; and all violations of their 
property, besides ample restitution, were severely punishable. 

The course of Studies and the distinction of classes were nearly the 
same as those pointed out by the Trustees of the University of North 
Carolina, but more limited; and the honors conferred the same, except 
that enstead of degrees of Bachelors & Masters, the Trustees had only 
the right of giving a certificate of their studies and improvements. On 
the second Tuesdays of Aprile & October semianual examinations were 
held, immediately succeeding which, vacations of amonth were allowed. 
Those young gentlemen who were found deficent in their Studies were 
obliged to remain at the academy during the vacation and prepare them- 
selves for an examination when school should commence; if still deficient 
the were removed to a class a degree lower. An excellent regulation 
this; far superior to all others which have been attempted, for encourag- 
ing and stimulating the Vivida vis anima, so necessary to be kept alive 
in young men: for holding out rewards answers no valuable purpose, 
unless accompanied with the idea of punishment. At this meeting over- 
tures were made to D' Alexander M°Whorter** of New Jersey to accept 
of the presidents Chair. D™ M*Whorter at this time could not comply 
with their request, owing to the derangement of his affairs, from a long 
absence, during the revolutionary war, when he was appointed by Con- 
gress to preach-up liberty & independence to the enhabitants of the 
Southern States. M* Robert Brownfield was applied to and agreed to 
take upon himself the execution of the office, for the term of one year, 
D® Alexander having thought proper to resign. Several other gentlemen 
of great literary talents were successively invited without success. This 
must have arrisen from the inability of the Trustees to offer such a 


1 A Presbyterian minister who had been in North Carolina before the Revolution. C. R., VII,1%? 
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salary, as would induce men of respectability, who were already settled, 
to encounter all the difficulties and dangers, attending the removal to a 
country, about to become the seat of war, and already convulsed by the 
struggles of her own citizens. D™ Ephraim Brevard & the Rev‘ Sam. E. 
McCorkle were sent to New Jersey with a second invitation to D* 
M‘Whorter; with instructions, if he should again think proper to de- 
cline, to solicit the advice of D™ Weatherspoon’* & M* Houston of 
Princetown, in the choice of some other gentleman of eminence in the 
republic of letters. D' M°Whorter after settleing his affairs, removed to 
Charlotte and was about to take charge of Liberty Hall, when the whole 
business relating to it was suspended, never to be renw’d.* From the 





*This took place about the 15th of February, 1780. 





strictest enquiry, it appears that this academy died the natural death 
of all the literary institutions heretofore established in this and the 
adjoining states. It is true that it was injured; Materially injured by 
the troubles of the times; but those troubles did not last forever: Yet 
when they had entirely ceased to exist, no exertions were made for its 
revival. It was not then, as it now is, in the power of the legislature 
to grant any considerable pecuniary aid; it must therefore have been 
supported by the donations & voluntary subscriptions of the benevolant 
friends of Science. But the spirit of liberality does not all ways keep 
pace with the sperit and enjoyment of Liberty, as in this instance was 
fatally experienced. When the calm sunshine of prosperity took place 
of the preceeding gloom, our citizens were too eagerly employd in re- 
pairing the devastations of the storm, to turn their thoughts to what they 
esteemd secondary objects. Thus we see one of the fairest daughters of 
literature perish; and in her dying breath conveying a solemn admoni- 
tion to the friends of learning. 
Adlai Laurens Osborn 


NEWTON ACADEMY 


By Gro. Swarn? 


Asheville April 27", 1810. 
Gentlemen ! 


In my last I lamented the loss of 2 punctual Subscribers—I have 
now the pleasure to request you to add The Rev’. Thomas Bird to 
the list. Cr him, 15 shillings and forward a paper. The other 15 


1¢ John Witherspoon (1723-1794) was chosen president of the College of New Jersey in 1768. He 
was a delegate from New Jersey to the Continental Congress and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. The Americana. 


1 George Swain (1763-1829) was born in Massachusetts, moved to Georgia where he served in the 
legislature, and came to Asheville in 1795 where he became postmaster in 1806. He was a manager 
of the Newton Academy lottery. He was the father of David Lowry Swain who became governor 
of the State and president of the University. S. A. Ashe, Biographical History, 1, 447; The North 
Carolina Register, 1823, 65; C. L. Coon, North Carolina Schools and Academies, 1790-1840, A Documentary 
History, 14-15; J. P. Arthur, Western North Carolina, 150-151. 
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shillings Cr to Maj. A. Erwin? Our Newton A. Lottery* is Just going 
into operation. Tickets Sell very well—I did my utmost endeavor to 
put our printing in your kands, but was overruled by the majority of 
Managers. They Voted under the Influence of this Idea that it would 
be best to have the printing done where there were the greatest prospect 
of Selling Tickets. For owing to the circumstance of Such a number 
of lotteries in the middle part of the State they concluded the Sales 
would be small in our own State. An other obstacle was the difficulty 
of getting our papers forwarded from Raleigh—Which objection did 
not lie in the way of Columbia, S. C. As waggons were continually 
travelling from this place to that and returning, consequently our 
business has been down at the latter place and we have paid 85 dollars 
for printing 7750 Tickets—400 Schemes of the lottery, and 400 Circular 
letters. Please to inform me whether you Suppose any of our Tickets 
would Sell at Raleigh. And who would be Friendly enough to under- 
take the Sale on the terms allow’. say 21% pceent. For I am well aware 
that Unless the Agent acted from patriotic Motives. He would not act 
at all. We are oblid*. to be as econimical as possible. In the course 
of the last year, We have builded a brick House 48 by 25. And pur- 
chased a Set of Globes & Maps which cost 250 Dollars in Philadelphia. 
wholly by Subscription and we are Struggling to raise 4000 Dollars in 
order to enlarge that building and to erect a Female Academy. Situated 
as you are in a populous part of the State. you can hardly form an 
Idea (I expect) of the difficulties we labor Under in this Uncultivated 
part of the State But we are determined that nothing short of absolute 
impossibility shall deter us from accomplishing our Object in some good 
degree. There are about 8 or 10 Individuels engaged in this Laudable 
undertaking 3 of whom possess considerable pecunary advantages, the 
others like myself are in quite moderate circumstances. but I think 
the zeal of all on a Scale of Uniformity. We are all excepting our 
Worthy Preceptor the Rev’. George Newton‘ quite destitute of literary 
abilities—and knowing the want of learning ourselves, feel a Uniform 
degree of anxiety to better the condition of posterity in this respect. We 
belong to no particular political party but leave the measures to be 


? Andrew Erwin (1773-1833) was an inn keeper and merchant at Wilkesboro; member of the House 
of Commons from Wilkes County, 1800, 1801; Asheville’s first postmaster; and a man of the Newton 
aw lottery. C. L. Coon, op. cit., 14-15; J. P. Arthur, op. cit., 153; North Carolina Manual, 

* In 1805, Union Hill Academy near Asheville was incorporated with Andrew Erwin, Daniel Smith, 
Edmund Sams, John Patton, James Blakely, William Forster, Sr., Thomas Forster, William Forster, 
Jr., William Gudger, Benjamin Hawkins, David Vance, William Brittain, George Davidson, John 
Davidson, Samuel Murray, Sr., John M’Lain and Rev. George Newton as trustees. Laws of North 
Carolina, 1805, ch. 43. The General Assembly of 1809 cha: the name to The Newton Academy, 
in honor of its teacher, Rev. George Newton, and authorized the trustees to raise $5,000 by lottery 
for the purpose of completing necessary buildings, purchasing lands and apparatus, and establishing 
a female academy in Asheville. Laws of North Carolina, 1809, ch. 79. 

The managers of the lottery (David Vance, Geo. Swain, John Patton, Geo. Newton, and Andrew 
Erwin) advertised it in 1810 as an opportunity whereby $7,000 might be gained for the small sum of 
$4. —a sell a sufficient umber of tickets on account of the “extreme scarcity of cash,” the 
managers discontinued the sale and refunded all of the money collected. C. L. Coon, North Carolina 

and Academies, 1790-1840. A Documentary History, 14-15. 

‘A Presbyterian minister who taught in Union Hill, later Newton, Academy. He moved to 

Tennessee in 1814 where he continued teaching. J. P. Arthur, Western North Carolina, 423-424. 
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pursued by Government to men of more knowledge than ourselves. And 
simply believe those to be the best Citizens. who strive to be the most 
Useful to Sciety—As to our Religious Sentiments although there is 
scarce any two of Us that belong to any one party nominally—Yet 
harmonizing in a firm persuation that we are all made for one Common 
end—and that we are the children of one common Parent that we 
receive all we enjoy from the same exuberant Source—that our wants 
are mutual, and our weaknesses such that each needs the help of each— 
We esteem him the best Christian that possesses the most disinterested 
Benevolence. In point of Morality We are almost enthusiasts—The 
Debauchee, the Drunkerd, the Gambler, the Gouger, and the pitiful 
Pitiless Cowardly Duelist, has no place among us—You smile at the 
Oddity of the Idea—But singular as it may seem some of us firmly 
believe that there are no more Use for Ardent Spirits in the world 
Than there is for Batemans drops. You will make allowance for our 
Situation when You recollect that the rivulets that flow from the 
Bases of these Mountains—are pure and limpid as the Streams of 
Paridice. could you only quaff a little of this delicious Beverage on a 
Sultry Summers day (like the Numidian Hunter) You would bless 
your Stars, & think it luxury—but I wont add another word—after 
all this pompous display of benevolence—To betray my inconsistancy, 
and torture your patience to death—only 
Subscribe myself your tedious Correspondat. 
Geo. Swain 
Editors of the Star 
Raleigh, N. C. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS RICHARDS 
By [Arcuisatp Desow Murpuey |* 


William Augustus Richards was born in the City of London. His 
Father was a Mechanic and in easy circumstances: But Some disagree- 
ment between his Sons, induced William to leave England and seek 
his fortune in a distant Country. He left his Father’s House privately, 
and entered on board a Vessel which at that time lay in the Thames. 
He was so destitute of every thing that he was forced to become a 
common Sailor; And altho his body was unaccustomed to fatigue, And 
his Mind had been refined by Study and an Acquaintance with the 
liberal Arts, he bore the Toils of the Sea with fortitude, forgetting in 
the Dangers of the Ocean and the Novelty of the different Scenes, 
thro which he passed, those domestic Disquietudes which first induced 
him to leave his Friends. He made several Voyages, served on board 


1 eg the sketch is unsigned, it is in the characteristic handwriting of Murphey, who graduated 
from the University in 1799. K.P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, I, 787. It was 


ublished as part of an article, ‘‘Production of Amateur Plays at Walventiy Got its Start from Two 
iterary Societies,’’ by Dr. Archibald Henderson in the News and Observer, January 2, 1927. 
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one of his Britannic Majesty’s Ships of War; But he was Still poor ;— 
America opened to him Some flattering prospects, and he resolved to 
quit the Sea, and seek his fortune in some of the commercial Towns of 
the United States—He acted as a Sailor in the Vessel which brought 
him to this Country; the Vessel put into Norfolk, or Baltimore, I 
forget which. Soon after She was at Anchor; he obtained leave to go 
on Shore, which as soon as he had touched, he resolved to adhere to, 
and never again return to the Servitude of a Sea-faring life——But his 
Trunk containing his Cloathes was still on board the Vessel, and he 
knew not how to get it ashore; While contriving expedients to procure 
it from the Ship, his time of Absence expired and he dared no more to 
return—A Search was made for him, as a Deserter and he would have 
been arrested, had not the Kindness of an old Lady to whom he had 
detailed the History of his Life, secreted him in a private Room, 
and thus saved him from a discovery. This good Woman commiserating 
his Situation, fed him and cloathed him until the Vessel sailed. He then 
ventured to walk out to find employment. But in the Dress of a Sailor, 
without Money & without Friends, how could he recommend himself to 
the confidence of Strangers and hope for employment? He was an ex- 
cellent Accountant, & made some endeavours to be admitted into a 
Compting House, but having met with a mortifying rejection, he 
wandered he knew not whither, till he came to the Wharfs along which 
the Shipping lay; there Seating himself on a Stone, and reflecting on 
his desperate situation, He was accosted by a Man, who was walking 
hither & thither on the Wharf and who had passed him Several times 
in the Course of his Walk. “You appear Sad, Sir.’ “Indeed, Sir, re- 
plied Richards I have reason to be so.” He then informed the man of 
his distressful condition; upon which the Man observed to him that 
he was at the Head of a Stroling party of players, that his company 
was not complete, & that he would gladly take him into his employ. 
Richards gladly accepted his Offer, and After taking an affectionate 
Farewell of the Kind old lady who had entertained him, he joined his 
company. He continued with them for some time, wandering about 
from Town to Town, till some piece of good fortune to poor Richards 
at length brought them to the Village of Warrenton in N Carolina. 
The School at this place under the direction of the Rev*. Marcus 
George’ at that time stood in need of an Assistant Tutor; And Doctor 
Gloucester® whose Humanity lead him to be the first in finding out 
Objects of Distress and relieving them, had discovered under the Garb 
of the Stroling player, the excellent qualities of a benevolent Heart, 
and the engaging Traits of a cultivated Mind. He immediately recom- 
mended him to the Trustees as a proper person to be employed in the 


t Rev. Marcus George was principal of Warrenton Academy. C. L. Coon, op. cit., 577-580; L. W. 
Montgomery, Sketches of Old Warrenton, North Carolina, 111-118. 

* Perhaps Thomas Glouster who was appointed a trustee of Warrenton Academy in 1791. C. L. 
Coon, op. cit., 576-577. 
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School; The Trustees made proposals to him which he willingly ac- 
cepted. by the Kindness of Doctor Gloucester and William Falkner,‘ 
he was genteelly and comfortably accomodated;—He continued as 
assistant Tutor in the School at Warrenton for a few years, when he 
received an invitation from the Trustees of the University to accept 
a place in that institution—He came to the University, & till the time 
of his Death in December 1798, discharged the Office to which he was 
appointed with “Singular reputation to himself and advantage to the 
Institution. His acquaintance with the Stage in some degree vitiated 
his Morals and gave an Air of Affection to his Manners; But those 
Defects he greatly corrected before his Death; & were always counter- 
balanced by the many good Qualities of Mind & Heart that appeared 
in all his Conduct—He was a Man of real benevolence; having felt 
Distress, he felt for those who suffered, & was at all times ready to 
grant relief as far as lay in his power—He was attached to the fine 
Arts and the Studies connected with them; he attempted to introduce 
the Study of Oratory among the young Gentlemen of the University, 
but did not live to execute the plans which he had formed for that 
purpose—He was social and often facetious; universally beloved by his 
Friends when living and regre[torn]by them when dead.* I have often 
thought the Epitaph of Yorick the most applicable to him, and, could 
never pass his Grave without thinking of the long Marble Slab with 
the Words enscribed 
“Alas! poor Richards!” 

¢ William Faulkner, a native of London, who lived for over 30 years in the United States and with 
the aid of his wife, conducted in Warrenton for several years a boarding school for young ladies. He 
died, December 6, 1819. C. L. Coon, op. cit., 588-595 95; L. W W. Montgomery,  . cit., 129-133 


. "He taught French and German in the preparatory department. Battle, op. ‘cit., I, 84, 
115, 3 








HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by D. L. Corsirr 


The notes in this issue consist of an advertisement of a new inven- 
tion with which flat bottom boats could be carried up stream; im- 
ports and exports at the port of Beaufort in 1764; an account of 
Governor Tryon’s arrival at New Bern in 1764; a plea for meat 
inspection in Wilmington in 1788 because some persons were selling 
colts and dogs for venison and lambs; an announcement of a public 
exhibition and eulogy in honor of Free Masonry at Halifax in 1794; 
the election of town officials in New Bern in 1764; market laws for 
New Bern in 1764; notice of the election of vestrymen in Christ 
Church Parish; notice of acts of the General Assembly to be pub- 
lished ; announcement of the opening of a coffee house in Wilmington 
in 1764; subscribers to the Virginia Gazette in New Bern in 1777; 
and obituary notices. 


MACHINERY TO PROPEL BOATS' 





NEW INVENTION 





THE subscribers hereby inform the Public, that they have invented 
an easy and cheap method of Carrying BOATS? AGAINST the CUR- 
RENT, so that, with the help of certain machinery, THREE hands 
may work a Boat, which, in the usual way, requires TEN; The expense 
of which machinery will not exceed eighty dollars, for a boat that will 
carry 250 barrels. 

The inventors are now living in AVERYSBURG;,' on Cape Fear 
river, are lately from Virginia. As soon as they can secure to them- 
selves the benefit of their discovery, they will contract for building 
Boats on that construction, or add their new-invented Machinery to 
Boats already built: And they will enter into bonds that the invention 
shall fully answer the above description. 

WILLIAM DOLBY, 
WILLIAM ROBINS. 
Averysburg, May 24. 


1 Fayetteville Gazette, June 4, 1793, p. 4, o. 3. 

* Flat bottom boats, which could be used only to go down streams, were the means of transpor- 
tation in the a“ period. About 1750 keel boats were used in the East, and about 1788 in the West. 
In 1785 John Fitch of Philadelphia, completed and tried his steamboat. By 1807, Oliver Evans, John 
Stevens and Robert Fulton had ected models for steam navigation. Dunbar, Seymour, A 
History of Travel in America, Vol. 1, pp. 233, 381-385, 313, 325. ‘ 

* Averysburg (spelled Averasburgh in the act) was authorized by the General Assembly in 1791. 
Alexander Avera offered 120 acres of land and David Smith, William Rand, Robert Drawhon, William 
Avera and Philemon Hodge were the commissioners authorized to divide the land into lots. Laws 
of North Carolina, 1791, chapter LXII. Av burg was about 23 miles above Fayetteville on the 
east side of Cape Fear River, and in the north eastern part of Cumberland County. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT BEAUFORT 1764 


Entered in Port-Beaufort, from the 1st of October 1763, to 
the 1st of October 1764, the following Vessels, viz. 


2 Ships, 72 Sloops, 
1 Snow, 43 Schooners, 
9 Brigs, 

In all 127 


Imported in the said District, between the 1st of October 
1763, and 1st of October 1764. 


320 Hhds. Rum, 352 Barrels Flour, 

318 Do Molasses, 1972 Do of Bread, 

342 Bar. brown Sugar 28000 Ibs. of Iron, 
18160 lbs. Loaf Do 179 Slaves, 

40 Casks of Wine, 2479 lbs. of Cheese, 

913 Barrels Cyder, 96 Barrels of Beer, 
10865 Bushels Salt, 1600 lbs. of Flax, 


Exclusive of European Goods, Coffee, Tea, &e. 


Exported from the said District, between the 1st of 
October 1763, and 1st of October 1764. 


30403 Barrels of Tar, 619 Barrels Rozin, 
3303 Do Turpentine, 1279 Do Spirits Turp. 
3721 Do Pitch, 47000 Feet Scantling, 
4731 Do Pork, 87560 Do Boards, 

495 Do Beef, 11305 lbs. Deer Skins, 

32805 Bushels Corn, 1800 Furr Skins, 
3550 Do Peese, 19 Do Bees Wax, 

253161 Staves, 190 Do Rice, 
222150 Do Shingles, 199731 Pieces Heading, 

19900 Ibs. of Tallow, 160 Barrels Flour, 
404 Hides, 107 Do Hogs Fat, 

18732 lbs. tann’d Lea. Exclusive of Live Stock, &c. 


29 Barrels M Wax, 


PRICE CURRENT in NEWBERN. 


Tar, 9s. to 10, Pease, 3 s. 

Pitch, 12 s. 6 d. Rice, 13 s. 4 d. 
Turpentine, 11 s. Tallow, 7 d. 

Flour, 16 s. Bees Wax, 1s. 8 d. 
Corn, 2 s. 6 d. Deer Skins, 1 s. 8 d. 


«The North-Carolina Magazine; or, Universal Intelligencer, October 12-19, 1764, p. 143, ¢. 1. 
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Do. drest, 3 s. 4 d. Muscovado do. 45 s. to 50 s. 
West-India Rum, 4 s. White-oak Hhd. Staves, 4 1. 
Jamaica Spirit, 7 s. Pipe do. 6 1. 

N. E. Run, 2 s. 6 d. Barrel do. 35 s. 

Melasses, 1 s. 8 d. Saw Mill Lumber, 66s 8d. 
Loaf Sugar, 1 s. 4 d. Tann’d Leather, 1 s. 


GOVERNOR TRYON’S ARRIVAL‘ 





NEWBERN, Dec. 28. 


ON Monday last, the Honourable WILLIAM TRYAN,® Esq; Lieu- 
tenant Governor of this Province, with his Lady, arrived here from 
Cape-Fear; he was met about 8 Miles from Town by a great Number of 
Gentlemen, who accompanied him to Newbern’ and conducted him to 
Lodgings prepared for his Reception; where he was immediately saluted 
with 19 Guns from the Artillery—In the Evening the Town was hand- 
somely illuminated, Bonfires were lighted, and plenty of Liquor given 
to the Populace. 

On Wednesday, the Mayor,® Recorder,® Aldermen,’® and Common 
Council, of this Borough, waited on his Honour the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, with their congratulatory Address; which was delivered by Mr. 
Recorder, as follows: 


To the Honorable WILLIAM TRYAN, Esq; Lieutenant Governor of 
the Province of North-Carolina. 


The Humble ADDRESS of the CORPORATION of Newbern. 


May it please your Honour, 


HIS Majesty’s dutiful and Loyal Subjects, the Mayor, Recorder, 
Aldermen, and Commion Council, of the Town of Newbern, beg Leave to 
congratulate your Honour, upon your Arrival in this Borough. 

Your Appointment, Sir, to the Honourable Station of Lieutenant 
Governor of this Province, by his present Majesty, whose shining Ver- 
tues so justly command the Veneration of all his Subjects, gives them 
the strongest Reason to expect, that they will, under your Government, 
be protected in the Enjoyment of all the valuable Rights and Liberties, 
which they claim as British Subjects. 

As we doubt not but your Honour will meet with unfeigned marks of 
Duty and Respect, from all his Majesty’s dutiful and Loyal Subjects of 


* The North-Carolina Magazine; or, Universal Intelligencer, December 21-28, 1764, p. 1, c. 1. 
* William Tryon was Lieutenant-Governor of North Carolina, 1765-1771. North Carolina Manual 


1913, 
fhe Bern was founded in 1710 by Christopher van Graffenried. Graffenried’s, Christopher 
van, Account of the Founding of New Bern, p. 57, ff. 

*Thomas Haslin. See note 17 below. 

* Richard Fenner. See note 22 below 

#® Samuel Cornell, Richard Cordell, J ohn Clitherall and Thomas Sitgreaves. See notes 18, 23, 26, 31. 
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this Government; so we in particular beg Leave to assure your Honour, 
that we will contribute every Thing in our Power, and cheerfully 
embrace every Opportunity, of making your Administration easy and 
agreeable. 


To which ADDRESS his Honour was pleased to return the following 
ANSWER. 


To the MAYOR, Recorder, Alderman, and Common Council of the 
Borough of Newbern. 


Gentlemen, 


I Thank you for your Congratulations on my Arrival in this Borough. 
His Majesty’s appointing me Lieutenant Governor to this Province, 
is very grateful to me, as an Honour received from the Prince, who has 
endeared himself to his People by his steady Attachment to the Interest 
and Welfare of all his Loyal Subjects. 

When the Administration of this Province devolves upon me, you 
may be assured I shall pursue every Measure in my Power, for its 
Benefit and Prosperity. 

The Respect and Civilities I receive from the Gentlemen of this 
Province, is very flattering to me; and I shall retain the properest 
Sense of the warm Assurances the Corporation of this Borough gives 
me, to make my Administration easy and agreeable. 





In the Evening, there was a very elegant BALL, in the Great Ball- 
Room in the Court house, where were present his Honour the Governor, 
and his Lady, the Mayor, Mr. Recorder, and near 100 Gentlemen and 
Ladies.—About Ten in the Evening the Company withdrew to the 
Long Room over the Ball-Room, where was spread a very elegant Col- 
lation: After Supper, the Gentlemen and Ladies returned to the Ball- 
Room, and concluded the Evening with all imaginable Agreeableness 
and Satisfaction. The Courthouse was beautifully illuminated the 
whole Evening. 

On Thursday, being the Feast’' of St. John the Baptist, the Members 
of the Ancient and Honourable Society of FREE and ACCEPTED 
MASONS, belonging to the LODGE in this Town, met at the Lodge 
- Room; and after going thro’ the necessary Business of the Day, retired 
to the Long Room in the Courthouse, to dine, where was served up an 
elegant Dinner; the Lieutenant-Governor honoured them with his Com- 
pany; where also dined many other Gentlemen: The usual and proper 
Healths were drank; and at drinking the KING and the CRAFT the 
Artillery fired 3. 3. 3. 

n The Feast of St. John the Baptist is celebrated annually on June 25 by the Masonic Lodge. The 


writer was evidently confused with the Feast of St. John the Evangelist, which is celebrated annually 
on Decem 
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COLTS AND DOGS SOLD FOR VENISON AND LAMBS" 





A CAUTION to the PUBLIC. 


A Discovery has been made of late, that some villainous practices 
have been introduced by killing young COLTS and bringing them to 
this market, where they are sold for Venison. Also the killing of 
DOGS and selling them for young Lambs.—This has been reported by 
several country gentlemen of veracity to be facts. 

Query.—Should not all meat be properly inspected, that the inno- 
cent may not be deceived by such villains. If in future a police was 
established, it would prevent such impositions, as well as daily practices 
of bringing such detestable meat to market. 

A CITIZEN. 


AN EULOGIUM IN HONOR OF FREE MASONRY** 





A PUBLIC EXHIBITION. 


GEO. GREEN“ presents his respectful service to his Brethren of 
the MASONIC ORDER in particular, and to the Ladies and Gentle- 
men of this town’® and its vicinity in general, and solicits the favour 
of their company to partake of the following Exhibition: 





At the Ball-Room of Mr. Barksdale’s Tavern, 
On Friday Evening, January 31, 1794, 
Will be presented the following Exhibition, 
An Kulogium in Honour of FREE MASONRY, 
Figures in Shade, Artificial Fireworks, 
and 


A variety of Philosophical Instruments in Optics. 


To begin at 6 o’clock.—Tickets to be had at the place of perform- 
ance, or at the Printing-Office, at One Dollar each. One Ticket will 
admit two children. 


18 The Wilmington Centinel, June 18, 1788, 3, c. 


" The North-Carolina Journal, January 29, F704, p. 3, c. 2. 


« George Green was a = jioner of : Revolution. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XVII, 
p. 66 esastier this will cited as 


- The Masonic Lodge in Halifax 4. ; in 1767. Allen, W. C., History of Halifax County, 
p. 
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ELECTION IN NEW BERN* 


NEWBERN, July 13. 


The ist of this Instant, being the Day on which the Election of a 
Mayor for the Borough of Newbern is annually held, the Mayor, Re- 
corder, Aldermen, and Common Council, met at the Court-house in 
Newbern, to proceed to the said Election; when THOMAS HASLIN," 
Esq; was unanimously chosen MAYOR for the said Borough for the 
ensuing Year; who, after having taken the Oaths of Government, and 
those appointed for his Qualification, was placed in the Chair by 
SAMUEL CORNELL," Esq; the late Mayor, who resigned his Mayor- 
alty. An elegant Dinner was provided by the Mayor, for the COR- 
PORATION, where all the Gentlemen in Town were invited. 

Yesterday arrived here, Capt. Bolton, from Philadelphia, with Euro- 
pean Goods, and a Quantity of Rum. By him we have the late Act of 
Parliament for regulating the American Trade, and laying additional 
Duties on it; which will be inserted in our next. 


MARKET LAW IN NEW BERN* 


At a Common-Council held at the Court house in Newbern,”® the Third 
Day of September, in the Fourth Year of the Reign of his Majesty 
GEORGE the Third, King of Great Britain, &c. and in the Year 
of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty Four, before 
the Worshipful THOMAS HASLEN,” Esq; Mayor of the said 
Borough, RICHARD FENNER,” Esq; Recorder, SAMUEL 
CORNELL,” RICHARD CORDELL,* JOHN CLITHER- 


18 The North-Carolina Magazine; or, Universal Intelligencer, July 6-13, 1764, p. 7, ¢. 2. 

11 Thomas Haslin was a surgeon in the army of 1171 when Governor Tryon marched against the 
Regulators at Alamance. Colonial Records of North Carolina. Vol. VIII, p. 659. Hereafter this will 
be cited as C. R. He was a justice of the peace in 1771. S. R., Vol. XXII, p. 436; was a trustee of the 
Episcopal Church in New Bern, 1789, S. R., Vol. XXC, p. 35. In December, 1789, the General 
Assembly authorized the Treasurer to pay £ 97. 7S. 2d. to ‘‘the estate of Thomas Haslin, late of New 
Bern, deceased,”” that sum being due Haslin by Josiah Martin er" ye rty had been confiscated 
and sold, and the proceeds placed in the public treasury. S. R., Vol. X XI, 386; Vol. XVII, p 880 ff. 

18 Samuel Cornell was one of a committee to build a jail in New Bern in 1766. S. R., Vol. XXIII, 

. 744. He was one of a committee in 1766 to oversee and construct a canal from Topsail Inlet to 

euse River in 1766. S. R., Vol. XXIII, p. 685. He was also one of the commissioners to keep the 
channel open and the swatch staked off for the port of Beaufort in 1766. S. R., Vol. XXIII, p. 667. 
He was a member of the governor’s council, 1770-1776. North Carolina Manual, 1918, p. 330. On 
December 4, 1777, Cornell and John London brought a flag of truce from Sir Henry Clinton under 
which they requested permission to land at New Bern and get their property. _The General Assembly 
granted the request and the governor notified them to that effect. S. R., Vol. XI, pp. 690, 691-692, 
698, 700; Vol. XII, 174-175, 192, 193, 200-201, 206, 207-208, 338, 339, 340-342, 350, 360-361. In 1779 and 
oo snare property was ordered to be sold under the confiscation acts. S. R., Vol. XXIV, 263, 


1° The North-Carolina Magazine; or, Universal Intelligencer, September 7-14, 1764, pp. 6, 7, c. 2, 1, 2. 

% New Bern was settled by Christopher van Graffenried in 1710. Graffenried’s, Christopher van, 
Account of the Founding of New Bern, p. 43 ff. New Bern had borough representation in the General 
Assembly as early as 1731. North Carolina Manual, 1918, p. 356. 

2 See note 17 above. 

* Richard Fenner was a lieutenant in the Continental Army. S. R., Vol. XXII, p. 1049. 

% See note 18 above. 

% The editor has been unable to locate this man. 
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ALL,” and THOMAS SITGREAVES,” Esquires, Aldermen, 
and the major Part of the Common Council of the said Borough, 
being then and there present. 


An ACT, for Establishing Markets in the Borough of Newbern, and 
for regulating the same. 


WHEREAS divers Inconveniences do daily happen, as well to the 
Inhabitants of the sxid Borough, as to the Country People who bring 
Provisions to sell therein, for want of a settled known Place for the 
vending and buying thereof; in as much as they who bring Provisions 
to the said Town, are generally obliged to hawk the same about in order 
to look for a Purchaser, whilst many of the said Inhabitants are dis- 
tressed for want thereof: And whereas his Majesty GEORGE II, of 
happy memory, late King of Great Britain, and so forth, did, by his 
Royal CHARTER of Incorporation, bearing Date the Thirty First 
Day of May, in the Thirty Third Year of his Reign, amongst other 
Things, grant unto the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and Common 
Council of the said Borough, full Power and Authority to hold Two 
Markets Weekly within the said Borough, viz. on every Wednesday and 
every Saturday. 

Therefore, in Pursuance and Execution of the said Power, and for 
remedying the Inconveniences aforesaid, to the End that all the Inhabi- 
tants of the said Borough, Poor as well as Rich, may be the better accom- 
modated and supplied with Provisions, by knowing where to resort for 
the purchasing thereof; and also for accommodating the Country People 
with a proper and convenient Place for vending such Articles of Pro- 
vision as they shall respectively bring to the said Town; It is Ordained 
and Established, by the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen and Commons in 
this Common Council assembled, and by the Authority of the same, 
That the open Space or Floor under the Court-house in Newbern and 
the open Ground round about the same, be, and the same is hereby Estab- 
lished, made and appointed, to be the Market Place of the said Borough, 
for the vending and selling of Cattle, Goods Wares and Merchandizes, 
and all Manner of fresh Provisions, of Beef, Mutton, Lamb, Veal, 
Swines Flesh, Venison, Poultry, Corn, Meal, Flour, Butter, Eggs, and 
Garden Wares. 

And it is Ordained, That on the Feast?’ of St. Michael the Archangel 
next, being the Twenty Ninth Day of this Instant September, and on 
every Wednesday and Saturday afterwards, it shall and may be lawful 
to and for all Butchers, Poulterers, Country Planters, and others, to 


bring to the said Market, all Manner of Cattle, Goods Wares and Mer- 


* John Clitherall was a justice of the peace in Craven County in 1760. C.R., Vol. VI, p. 276. 

* Thomas Sitgreaves was a coroner of Craven County in 1772. C. R., Vol. IX, p. 298. He was 
appointed Marshal of the Court of Admiralty in 1777 in place of Richard Cogdell, Jr., who had been 
appointed by his father, but who was a minor and could not serve. S. R., Vol. XII, 20-21, 44. In 1784 
Sitgreaves was a licensed auctioneer or vender master. S. R., Vol. XXIV, p. 559. 

” The Feast of St. Michael is a church festival celebrated the 29th of September. It is one of the 
four quarter days in England. 
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chandises, and there sell and utter the same; and also to hang up, or put 
to open Shew or Sale, his or their Beef, Mutton, Lamb, Veal, Swines 
Flesh, Venison, Poultry, Corn, Meal, Flour, Butter, Eggs, and Garden 
Wares, from Sun rise until Ten of the Clock in the Forenoon, and on 
Saturdays between the First of May and First Day of October, from 
the Hour of Four of the Clock until the Hour of Ten of the Clock in 
the Afternoon. 

And for remedying the Inconveniences that do and may arise from 
the vending corrupt, unsound, and adulterate Provisions, which is a 
Nusance of the most dangerous Nature, and hurtful to the Health of 
his Majesty’s Subjects, by Persons hawking the same about in the Out 
skirts, and other Parts of the said Borough, whereby they evade the 
Inspection of the Chief Magistrate, whose Duty it is, as far as in him 
lies, to prevent and prohibit the same from being sold, or imposed upon 
his Majesty’s Subjects: And also, for the better Encouraging of Country 
Planters and others to bring in and furnish the said Markets with 
wholesome Provisions on the Days aforesaid, and that they may have 
the greater Certainty of selling and disposing of the same; Jt is 
Ordained by the Authority aforesaid That from and after the said 
Twenty Ninth Day of September, no Person or Persons whatsoever shall 
hawk about, or expose to Sale, any Provisions on any other Day or 
Place except such Part as shall remain unsold after the Hour of Ten of 
the Clock on the Market-days aforesaid; under the Penalty of Five 
Shillings Proclamation Money; to be levied by Distress and Sale of the 
Offenders Goods, and applied for the Public Use and Benefit of the 
said Corporation. 

And it is likewise Ordained, (in Regard the Markets are principally 
intended for the Benefit of House keepers who buy for their own private 
Use,) That the Retailers or Traders of this Borough who buy Corn, 
Meal, Butter, and Eggs, to sell again, shall not enter into the said 
Market to buy from the Country People to carry the same to their 
Houses or Shops, until after the Hour of Nine of the Clock on the 
respective Days, to the End that House-keepers may have an Oppor- 
tunity of providing themselves in the Morning at the first Hand; upon 
Pain, that every such Retailer so offending, shall, every Time offending 
herein, forfeit the Sum of Forty shillings, Proclamation Money; to be 
levied by Sale of his or her Goods, and applied for the Public Use and 
Benefit of the said Corporation. 

And to the End that Forstalling, Regrating and Ingrossing of Pro- 
visions may be the better prevented, that no Person or Persons, from 
and after the said Twenty Ninth Day of September Instant, shall buy, 
or cause to be bought, any Provisions or Victuals within the said 
Borough of Newbern coming to the said Market, or make any Bargain, 
Contract or Promise, for the same, or any Part Thereof, so coming as 
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aforesaid, upon Pain, that every such Forestaller, Regrator, or In- 
grosser, shall forfeit the Sum of Forty Shillings, Proclamation Money, 
to be levied and applied as aforesaid. 

Provided, that nothing herein contained shall extend, or be construed 
to extend to hinder any Person whatsoever, during the Times of Slaught- 
ering Beef and Pork for Exportation, from supplying the Inhabitants of 
the said Town with so much or such Parts thereof as they shall be 
minded to purchase for their private Use. 

And Provided also, That nothing herein contained shall hinder, or be 
construed to hinder any Person exercising the Trade, Mystery, or Call- 
ing of a Butcher within the said Borough of Newbern, from exercising 
the Trade, Mystery, or Calling, as fully and effectually, as if this Act 
had not been made: Provided that such Butcher shall expose his Meat 
at the Market Place aforesaid. 


ELECTION OF VESTRYMEN FOR CHRIST-CHURCH 
PARISH* 


Newbern, June 13th, 1764. 


NOTICE to the Freeholders of Christ-Church Parish,” in Craven 
County, is hereby given, that on Wednesday, the 1st Day of August 
next, at the Court House in Newbern, the Subscriber, or his Deputy, 
will attend; open the Poll for electing*® a Vestry for said Parish, and 
take the Suffrages of the Voters, as the Law Directs. 

Richard Cogdell,** Sheriff. 


N. B. There is a Fine of Twenty Shillings on every Freeholder in 
the Parish who fails to attend, and give his Vote. R. C. 


AT which Time and Place, the several Subscribers to the School 
House,** in Newbern, are desired to give their Attendance, and elect 
Two Commissioners, and One Treasurer, to direct, and superintend, the 
Building of the said School-House. 


% The North-Carolina Magazine; or, Universal Intelligencer, July 20-27, 1764, p. 8, c. 2. 

#* New Bern was first in Craven Parish which was established in 1715. S. R., Vol. XXIII, pp. 6-8. 
In 1739 a special tax was levied to raise funds to build a church in New Bern. Ibid., pp. 141-143. In 
1741 Christ Church Parish was established. Ibid., pp. 187-191. 

* The election of vestrymen was under the same rules as an election for members of the General 
Assembly. Ibid., Pp. 369-370. : 

" Richard Cogdell was justice of the peace, a member of the Provincial Congress from Craven 
County, 1774-1775, and a member of the General Assembly from New Bern, 1778-1778. North Carolina 
Manual, 1913, pp. 394-395, 567. Ashe, 8. A., Biographical History of North Carolina, Vol. II, PR. 64-67. 

_ An act to erect a school house in New Bern was passed March 9, 1764. Richard Cogdell, 
Richard Fenner, Thomas Haslin, Thomas Clifford Howe, Joseph Leech, and John Williams were 
trustees to make laws governing the same. S. R., Vol. XXV, p. 484. 
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ACTS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY TO BE PUBLISHED*® 


IN THE PRESS, 
And next Wednesday will be published, Price One Dollar, 


The ACTS of the last Session of Assembly, held at 
Newbern in April last. 


* * * Mr. PINKNEY,** who was appointed Printer to this State in 
April last, being dead, and no Prospect of the State’s being able to get 
their Laws printed, Mr. DAVIS* informs the Public, that he has un- 
dertaken this necessary Work, and will dispatch them to the several 
Counties as soon as possible. 


COFFEE HOUSE OPENED IN WILMINGTON* 


WILMINGTON, (N. Carolina,) Sept. 5. 


A Coffee-House, is this Day opened at the Printing Office in Wil- 
mington, for the Accommodation of such Gentlemen as are pleased to 
make Use thereof. Letters and Messages sent there, will be taken Care 
of, by the Proprietor of the same. 

Sept. 19. A Gentleman of London, in his Letter to a Merchant in 
this Town, says: “Party Affairs here seem’d to subside, till “the Dismis- 
sions of General Conway, a Man of universal good Character. “This 
“(with some other Proceedings) has caused a Revival of the People’s 
“Uneasiness, and blown up the Coals of Discord anew.” 

At the Superior Court held at Halifax, which came on Saturday the 
1st Instant, several Criminals, we hear, were tried for Murder, Horse- 
stealing, &c. when the infamous William Willis, (who lately broke Wil- 
mington Jail, and made his Escape to Halifax County, the Place where 
he committed the Crimes, and was there again taken) with several 
others, were found Guilty; and ’tis believed have, e’er this, received 
Sentence of Death. 

By a Gentleman who came to Town since we receiv’d the above 
account, we learn, That Six Criminals were capitally convicted the first 
Week of the Court; and Twelve other Prisoners for different offences, 


% The North-Carolina Gazette, October 10, 1777, p. 4, c. 1. 

* John Pinkney published The Virginia Gazette at Williamsburg from 1775 until 1777 when he 
moved to Halifax to become printer to the State. Tyler, Lyon G., Williamsburg, the Old Colonial 
a p. 236; S. R., Vol. XII, p. 36; Richard Caswell to Hez. Alexander, September 15, 1777. S. R., 
Vol. XI, p.617._ Pinkney died during the summer of 1777, and James Davis was again made printer to 
the State. S. R., Vol. XII, pp. 118, 273, 275. In order to help Pinkney set up his shop, Willie Jones 
extended him financial assistance, and after Pinkney’s death, wrote to Richard Caswell relative to 
letters of administration in order to protect himself against loss, if possible. S. R., Vol. XI, p. 600. 

* James Davis brought the first printing press to North Carolina in 1749 and began to publish 
The North-Carolina Gazette in 1751. He was printer to the State, justice of the peace, special judge, 
school trustee, sheriff, member of the General Assembly, 1760, member of provincial congress, 1775. 
Ashe, 8. A., Biographical History of North Carolina, Vol. VIII, pp. 139-149. 

% The North-Carolina Magazine; Or, Universal Intelligencer, September 14-21, 1764, pp. 6, 7, c. 2, 1. 
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were to be tried; whom, it was expected would all be found guilty.— 
Many of them are committed for counterfeiting*’ Virginia Paper Money; 
of which, so many forged Bills are daily discovered, that the Circula- 
tion of that Currency is almost totally stagnated; except among those 
Few who are very well acquainted with the true Impression—wWe are 
also informed, That among those who were convicted at the above Court, 
was one Conner, for Horse-stealing ;** who, it is said, was some Years 
ago on board of a Pirate Vessel, by whom Mr. Croker,*® an eminent 
Merchant now at Halifax, and then on a Voyage to America, had the 
Misfortune to be taken :—Mr. Croker was the only one of the Passengers 
who was not put to death by the wanton Cruelty of the Pirates; and as 
he ascribes his preservation to the favourable Influence of this Conner, 
it gave him a sensible Concern that he happened to be one of the Jury, 
and necessitated to find him guilty of a Capital Offence. 

A Letter from Mr. John Lyon, dated at London, to his Friend here, 
says: “Our Lieut. Governor, Col. Tryan, hath agreed with Capt. Veron- 
ter, to carry himself, Family, &c. to Cape Fear;—They were to sail the 
last of May, and to touch at the Madeiras. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE VIRGINIA GAZETTE* 


THE Subscribers for the Virginia Gazette*’ of Mess. Dixon & 
Hunter, and Mr. Alexander Purdie, by Means of Applications to the 
Subscriber for that purpose, are hereby requested to pay up the Balance 
for the Years expired, and also that 12s. 6d. Virginia Money, be paid 
down by those who choose to continue the same another Year; and it is 
expected that those Subscribers who decline taking them a second Year, 
will pay in the same Proportion for the Time past, since the Year 


In 1748 an act was passed which provided that for counterfeiting or defacing money the 
defendant for the first offense, be whipped, at the discretion of the court, not exceeding forty lashes, 
and stand in the pillory two hours and have both ears nailed to the pillory and cut off, po | for the 
second offense, be guilty of a felony without benefit of clergy. S. R., Vol. XXIII, p. 295. In 1764 
the law allowed anyone to kill a counterfeiter who did not surrender himself. JIbid., pp. 616-617. 

% In 1749 the English law against horse stealing was in effect in North Carolina. S.R., Vol. XXIII, 
322. In 1784 the law in order to prevent horse stealing required every purchaser to have a bill of sale. 
Ibid., Vol. XXIV, p. 688. In 1786 the law provided for the first offense that the defendant be whip 
on his bare back with thirty-nine lashes, stand in the pillory one hour, and have his ears nailed to 
the pillory and cut off, and ‘‘shall be branded on the right cheek with the letter H three quarters of 
an inch long and half an inch wide and the letter T on the left cheek of the same dimensions,”’ and 
for the second offense, ‘‘shall suffer death without benefit of clergy."’ Ibid., p. 795. In 1790 the General 
Assembly made the first offense punishable with death. IJbid., Vol. ag {FO 74-75. 

_” This may be Drewry Crockers mentioned in an act dividing part of Halifax County in 1778. 
Ibid., Vol. XXIV, p. 249. 

“ The North-Carolina Gazette, August 8, 1777, p. 4, c. 2. . 

“ The Virginia Gazette was established | William Parks in 1736. Parks died in 1750 and William 
Hunter revived the paper in 1751. Hunter died in 1761, and Joseph Royle continued the paper until 
his death in 1766. Alexander Purdie continued the paper forming a partnership with John Dixon, 
who married Royle’s widow. This partnership was dissolved in 1774 when Dixon formed a partner- 
ship with William Hunter, the son of the first mentioned William Hunter. William Rand established 
the second Virginia Gazette in 1766. He died in 1773, and his wife continued the paper until her death 
two years later when it was purchased by John Pinkney. See note 34 above for item about Pinkney. 
In 1775 Alexander Purdie established the third Virginia Gazette. Thus in 1775 there were three 
Virginia Gazettes published in Williamsburg as follows: one by Dixon and Hunter which appeared 
on Saturdays, one by John Pinkney which appeared on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and one by 
ey on which appeared on Fridays. Tyler, Lyon G., Williamsburg, the Old Colonial Capitol, 
pp. 04, ‘ 
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expired, to the Time of Payment. I am advised by the Printers, that 
the Scarcity and Dearness of Paper is such, that unless the Money is 
punctually paid at the Time of subscribing, and old Arrears paid up, it 
will not be in their Power to serve their Customers. The Subscriber 
thinks that (from the Recommendation which he has given of those Sub- 
scribers who only paid a Dollar at Entrance) he is in some measure 
bound to request the speedy Payment of the Sums due. And in order 
that the Subscriber whose year is not yet expired may not be at a Loss, 
I have taken the Liberty to insert their Names, and the Time on which 
their last Payment will become due, viz. William Good* 20th July, 
James Green** 17th August, John Barry** 24th August, Isaac Guion* 
21st September, David Forbs*® 21st September; so far Dixon" & 
Hunter.’ Alexander Purdie,** viz. Robert Shaw,*® Esq; 5th July, Captain 
John Daly, William Randall,®' and Philip Cheyney,* the 9th August 
Edward Whitty** 16th August, Abner Nash,** Esq; 23d August, Major 
John Bryan, George Clark,*® and James Little,®’ 30th August, Wil- 
liam Blount*® and John Cort," 14th September, Dugald Campbell 


«3 William Good was a justice of the peace, the keeper of the government buildings in New Bern, 
and was a private in Montfort’s Company in the 10th Regiment in the Continental Line in 1783. S. R., 
Vol. XXI, pp. 208, 212, 580; Vol. X XI, pp. 128, 129, 137; Vol. XVI, p. 1068. 

« James Green was an assistant clerk in the Provisional Congress at Hillsboro in August, 1775. 
C. R., Vol. X, p. 181. He was one of the commissioners for purchasing provisions for the United States 
in 1777, and a purchaser at the sale of Josiah Martin’s property which was sold as confiscated property 
under act of assembly passed in November, 1776. S. R., Vol. XXII, pp. 882, 883, 885, 888, 923. 

« John Barry was master of a ship, and a purchaser at the sale of Josiah Martin’s property. 
C. R., Vol. VIII, p. 261; S. R., Vol. XXII, p. 888. 

“ Guion was a councilor of state in 1779, a member of the General Assembly from New Bern, 
1789-1791 and 1795. Was a member of provisional congress at Hillsboro in 1775. S. R., Vol. XXII, 
pp, 39. 47,49. He represented Onslow County in the Assembly in 1782. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 
p. 732. 

“ The editor has been unable to find any reference to this man. 

« John Dixon and William Hunter mentioned in note 41 above. 

« See note 41 above. 

* Robert Shaw was a private in Smith’s Company, 4th Regiment, Continental Line, 1776-1779. 
S. R., Vol. XVI, Ps 1155. ’ ; 

% In 1776 John Daly was appointed to direct commissary for troops garrisoned at Hanging Point. 
In the same year he was sent to arrest William Heath and bring him ‘‘before this congress”’ to answer 
mg of toryism. He signed a memorial relative to schools in New Bern in 1765. C. R., Vol. VII, 
pp. 6; Vol. X, pp. 558, 954. : 

* William Randell was appointed a justice of the peace in 1776, represented Jones County in the 
Assembly, 1783-1788, was a trustee in founding Trenton in 1784, and one of the commissioners to make 
Trent River navigable in Jones County in 1784. S. R., Vol. XXIII, p. 993; Vol. XXIV, pp. 603, 610. 
North Carolina Manual, 1918, Bi 673. 

8s The editor has been unable to locate any reference to this man. : ’ 

8s Edward Whitty was one of the commissioners to make Trent River navigable in Jones County 
in 1784; was one of the trustees for founding Trenton in Jones County in 1784; was one of the com- 
missioners to run a dividing line relative to Jones and Dobbs counties in 1788; was a member of the 
General Assembly in 1781, and a member of the constitutional conventions, 1788, 1789. S. R., Vol. 
ar pe 878, 936, 947, 948, 953, 963; Vol. XXII, pp. 2, 6, 26, 27, 30, 37, 47, 48; Vol. XXIV, pp. 603, 


% Abner Nash represented New Bern in the General Assembly, 1777, and Craven County, 1778; 
member of enectantal congresses, 1774, 1775; represented Jones County in the assembly, 1779, 1782, 
1784-1785; and was governor, 1780-1781. North Carolina Manual, 1918, pp. 394, 417, 567, 673. 

ss John Bryan was a member of the provincial congress, 1776, and represented Craven County 
in the Assembly, 1790, North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 395, 569. 

The editor has been unable to locate any reference to this man. 

st Jam:s Little was one of the purchasers at the sale of Josiah Martin’s property. S.R., Vol. XXII, 


PP. 882, 883, 885, 889. ; 

% William Blount fought at the Battle of Alamance, 1771; was paymaster in the Continental Line 
during the Revolution; represented Craven County in the General Assembly, 1780, 1783-1784; member 
of convention, 1789; member of Federal convention, 1787; governor of Tennessee and one of the 
founders of Knoxville. Ashe, 8. A., Biographical History of North Carolina, Vol. III, pp. 25-27. 
North Carolina Manual, 1918, p. 568. : 

‘* The editor has been unable to locate any reference to this man. f 

* Dugald Campbell was from Cumberland County, but was in New Bern in August, 1777. Just 


how long he lived in New Bern is uncertain. He was expelled from the Provincial Congress at 
Halifax, April 18, 1778. In 1782 he wanted to get his pro y from England, at which time Thomas 
Burke recommended him as a man of good character. C.R., Vol. X, p. 524; S.R., Vol. XI, p. 746; 
Vol. XVI, pp. 199, 200, 600-601. 
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and Shadrich Fulsher,* 20th September, John Carruthers®? and 

Edmund Hatch,** 26th September, Joseph Marshall,** Jarvis Buxton,® 

and Joseph Ashbury, 11th October, Jesse Cobb** 8th November next. 
RICHARD COGDELL.* 





OBITUARIES PRIOR TO 1800 


These obituary notices will be inserted from time to time covering 
the period prior to and including the year 1800. They will be taken 
from the North Carolina newspapers now on file in the offices of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission. 


JOHN YOUNG DEAD” 


DIED last week, in Norfolk, Virginia, in the prime of life, after a 
very short illness, Mr. JOHN YOUNG, Merchant of Pitch-Landing, 
Hertford county, where he resided for some years universally esteemed, 
and whose loss is now as universally regretted. He was naturally pos- 
sessed of an easy, benevolent, familiar, happy turn of mind, a sincerity 
of heart seldom to be found, in fine, every thing that could constitute the 
affectionate husband, the sincere friend, the honest man and good citizen 
were concentrated in him, which endeared him to all that had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. But alas! human greatness is so trivial, it 
is scarce worthy of a moment’s reflection! every thing passes away like 
the ephemera of an hour. “We are here today and gone tomorrow.” He 
has left a sorrowful widow and one child (an infant) to bewail his loss. 


JOHN BROWNRIGG DEAD*® 


Died at Mr. James Alston’s, in Warren county, on Thursday the 22d 
of September, Mr. JOHN BROWNRIGG, of Chowan, much lamented 
by a numerous acquaintance. 


® Shadrick Fulsher was a lieutenant in the militia and under the command of Major D. Darrow 
in 1777. S. R., Vol. XI, pp. 553, 555-556. 
John Carruthers was elected a justice of the peace by the convention in"1776. S.R., Vol. XXIII, 


p. 993. 

«Edmund Hatch was a member of the Provincial Congress from New Bern in August, 1775. 
North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 395. 

“ The editor has been unable to locate any reference to this man. 

“ Jarvis Buxton was in the State Militia in 1771. S. R., Vol. XXIII, p. 421. 

“ The editor has been unable to locate any reference to this man. 

" Jesse Cobb was elected captain of the Minute Men in Dobbs County, 1775; was in the General 
Assembly from Dobbs County, 1778-1779; was designated in 1778 as one of the men to sign £ 850,000 
currency issued to discharge the debt incurred by the State in raising men for the Continental Army; 
was one of the trustees to found Kinston in 1784, and one of the trustees for founding Kinston Acad- 
—v in 1785. S. R., Vol. XXII, p. 485; Vol. XXIV, pp. 184, 614, 754; North Carolina Manual, 1973, p. 


* See note 31 above. 
” The North-Carolina Journal, October 17, 1796, p. 3, c. 2. 
% The North-Carolina Journal, October 10, 1796, p. 3, c. 2. 
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BENNETT HILL DEAD" 





DIED) On Thursday morning the 21st of January, after a tedious 
and painful spell of illness, Mr. BENNETT HILL, of Franklin county. 
As a husband and father, he possessed all the tender and domestic 
virtues. As a friend and neighbor, he conciliated the most sincere at- 
tachment by his candour, frankness and benevolence. As a man, his 
conduct was governed by that uprightness of judgment, which contemns 
the meanness of cunning, the impolicy of fraud, and which dictates an 
inflexible integrity.—He has left a disconsolate widow and six children 
to lament the loss. 


BROMFIELD RIDLEY DEAD™ 





HIRAWM’S LODGE, June 3, 1796. 


RESOLVED, That Brother Secretary Sneed, Hogg, Hare and Fal- 
coner be requested to transmit to Mr. Hodge an account of the death of 
Brother Bromfield Ridley, for publication. 


SIR, 
In conformity to the above, we have to solicit you to give the follow- 
ing a place in your next paper. 
STEPHEN SNEED, for the Committee. 


Departed this life on the 2d instant, Brother BROMFIELD RID- 
LEY many years eminent in the practice of the law, whose many virtues 
deservedly ranked him among the best of men, a humane master, a 
tender parent, an affectionate husband and an honest man: 

His servants, relatives, and society will have long cause to regret, 
and whose memory will live as long as Philanthrophy shall be the 
noblest characteristic of MAN. 





" The North-Carolina Journal, February 8, 1796, p. 3, c. 2. 
% The North-Carolina Journal, July 4, 1796, p. 3, c. 3. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HOMES OF THE FREED. By Rossa B. Cooley. (New York: New Republic, Inc. 

1926. ) 

Cotton MILL PEOPLE OF THE PIEDMONT. By Marjorie A. Potwin. (New York: 

Columbia University Press. 1927.) 

Books written within the last seventy-five years by women telling 
of life in the South have been far more informing than those written 
by men on the same subject. The men have labored under the spell 
of various types of narrow sophistication which have burdened the 
social thought of their age. This has prevented them from recording 
life in its simple realities. The older generation of political writers 
so centered their thought in Calhoun’s concept about the Truth and 
the Constitution that they have neglected or despised the polities 
around them. The social commentators of a few years ago attempted 
the impossible task of reconciling the Old South with the dominant 
social values of the nineteenth century, which resulted in romantic 
unrealities. The novelists of that time attempted to maintain the 
belief that the feudal age as interpreted by Walter Scott flourished 
under Southern slavery, with the result that they created a literature 
thoroughly divorced from life. The younger generation of Southern 
male writers are of two types: those who like Professor Edwin 
Mims rejoice over the putting aside of native faiths and passions in 
order to adopt a program of twentieth-century positivism, and those 
possessed of the courage to be Zolaesque several decades after Zola’s 
death so that they may see Southern life under the glare of electricity 
rather than under mellower and more traditional lights. On the other 
hand, many women, in memoirs if not in more difficult art forms, 
have been victims of none of these types of sophistication. They 
have been content to tell their tales in the manner and mood of 
themselves, simply, intimately, and under certain circumstances 
passionately. To get an idea of the superiority of their approach 
over that of the men one should compare the simple memoirs of Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis with those of her husband, or the diary of Mrs. 
Chesnut, and those of the South Carolina women in Our Women 
tm the War, with the writings of the South Carolina men of the 
same period. Both groups had been through the vivid experiences 


of the Civil War. The men, engrossed in constitutional disquisition, 
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almost forget the war; at least they forget it as a passionate human 
experience. The women naively tell of what they had experienced 
without extraneous philosophying. 

Among the most penetrating observers of Southern life have been 
woman visitors from a distance. Some have shown a discrimination 
in passing judgment beyond the imagination of the men from a 
distance, who have usually measured the South by the narrow stand- 
ards of English or New England liberalism. Others have had the 
patience to observe intimately important details of local life which 
have not been observed by the local writer or have been considered 
too obvious to be worth recording. To the first class belongs the 
Viscountess Avonmore who, in the middle of a century in which 
gentlemen were as slavishly bound to the stove-pipe hat and vest 
as they were to the teachings of John Bright, had the intelligence 
to admire the broad-brimmed hats and open bosom shirts which she 
observed on the quays of Charleston. To the second class belong such 
“Yankee schoolma’ams” as Elizabeth Hyde Botume and Laura M. 
Towne who, while narrow in the sense in which the viscountess was 
not narrow, have left us intimate pictures of negro life of the type 
which escape the Southern writer. The two women who have written 
the books under review have combined to a remarkable degree the 
qualities of both of these types. Although both are natives of Massa- 
chusetts, they have approached life in South Carolina with a positive 
sympathy and tolerance all the more worthy because it has had to be 
acquired. Moreover, they have lived in that State long enough to 
know intimately the life of the elements of the State’s population 
they describe, and they have the gift of moving phrase which comes 
from the combination of native literary gifts with the actual experi- 
ence of what they write about. It is a sad commentary on Southern 
literary taste that more attention is not given such writings. 

The subject of Miss Cooley’s book is her experiences as a nurse 
and teacher of the negroes of St. Helena Island during the first 
decade or two of the present century. Passing over the oft-told story 
of the military and political origins of the negro groups of this island, 
she is concerned with the development of phases of their life which 
have escaped the attention of the historians. She traces the history 
of their personal and family life from the days of slavery to the 
present—the change from the cabins of the “street” (slave quarters) 
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to the cabins of the open field and the cottages of a later date, the 
changes in dress and diet, and the struggle of old people to make a 
living out of the soil under the hardships and responsibilities of 
freedom. Although the authoress is more concerned with improving 
the conditions of the people than in merely feeling their pulses in 
the manner of the artist, she is tolerant even toward their foibles. 
Moreover, she subjects the almost exclusively literary education 
which the earlier Northern missionaries gave the people of the island 
to a searching criticism, and although isolated from the surrounding 
world of the whites because of the nature of her work, she has nothing 
bitter to say against the dominant element of South Carolina. In 
fact, one of her finest tributes is to a physician of the State Board 
of Health who codperated with her in an anti-typhoid fever campaign. 

The people among whom Miss Potwin has lived are quite different 
from those of St. Helena. They are the white cotton-mill workers 
of the Saxon Mills in Spartanburg, at the other extreme of the 
State. Nevertheless, both people resemble each other in several 
particulars. Both are groups thoroughly characteristic of South 
Carolina who are at the same time sharply different from the people 
which surround them. Both have been the subject of much writing 
in a sentimental vein denouncing them or the groups of outsiders 
who largely control their destinies. Miss Potwin, however, is too 
much occupied with the vital task of giving a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the life of the people of Saxon Mills to find time for 
extraneous moralizing about the justice of their fate. She describes 
in intimate detail the building of the mill, the coming of the opera- 
tives from the surrounding farms or the mountains, the development 
of their social institutions, and their attitude toward the outside 
world and its attitude toward them. She displays a sense of tolerance 
seldom found in a social worker, especially one with a New England 
tradition. There is no moralizing against the people because they 
are too individualistic to be interested in social legislation and too 
much concerned with living to fight to escape from their environment, 
as did the pioneer operatives of the New England mills. In a pene- 
trating paragraph she suggests that the mill children have been wise 
in refusing to take the advice of the outside world that they continue 
in school. She thinks the barber shop is as good a social institution 
as the community center which she herself had fostered, and she 
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appreciates the rude emotions of her people when they go out to 
lynch the negro who has wronged one of their number. 

Miss Potwin attempts to use Saxon Mills as a means of interpret- 
ing the life of the mill folk of the entire Piedmont area of South 
Carolina. She succeeds to a remarkable degree. Although there are 
a few slips of facts, she reveals certain significant influences which 
have heretofore escaped the historians of the industry. For example, 
she explains how the old paternalism of the slave plantation has 
been reflected in the new paternalism of the mill, and the origin of 
the individualism and religion of the Southern mill operatives which 
differentiates them so sharply from those of New England. The 
chapter on social legislation in South Carolina is an original piece 
of research. 


Francis B. Stmmk1ns. 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, FARMVILLE, VA. 





LATIN AMERICA IN WORLD POLITICS, AN OUTLINE SuRVEY. By J. Fred Rippy. 
(New York: Alfred Knopf. 1928. Pp. 286. Maps.) 


A work that would place Hispanic America in its proper world 
setting has been a keenly felt want for many years. Dr. Rippy’s 
pioneering effort should receive an enthusiastic welcome for this 
reason alone. In addition, his admirable qualifications for the task 
should make us feel doubly thankful that someone less familiar with 
the field did not spoil the subject with his bungling endeavor. A 
definite study is, of course, far in the future, but the mounting tide 
of books devoted to phases of the problem makes this synthesis, with 
its careful evaluations, indispensable to the reading public. 

Dr. Rippy in this book presents “a general survey of the relations 
of the southern nations of the Western Hemisphere with the leading 
powers of the world” with the hope that it “will not only throw some 
light upon current inter-American perplexities, but will also point 
the way and stimulate further investigation in this virgin field.” 
In its preparation he has gone to the sources with good results for the 
majority of the questions that are covered. Indeed, despite the 
popular appeal of the subject and the style, the book offers much 
that is new to the specialist in this field. This is particularly true 
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of the chapters in which are treated the British policy south of the 
Rio Grande prior to 1857. 

The first three chapters carry the story from the papal partition 
of the world in 1494, through the achievement of independence by 
the Hispanic American nations. They constitute convenient summary 
interpretations of the latest views of scholarship on the first three 
hundred years of American relations. One might wish for a more 
detailed discussion of many subjects touched on in this sketch of 
the background, but Dr. Rippy’s interest lies more in the present 
than in its roots in the past. Moreover, sufficient references are given 
to enable the reader to broaden his knowledge of this period by 
further reading, if he so desires. It is to be regretted that A. P. 
Whitaker’s volume on the Spanish American frontier had not ap- 
peared in time for the inclusion of its findings along with those of 
the other writers cited. 

With the colonial epoch behind him and with the Monroe Doctrine 
flung in the face of potential European aggression, Dr. Rippy’s main 
story begins. Two ideas contained in this document were peculiarly 
repugnant to Great Britain, namely that no future American coloniz- 
ation would be permitted and that America constituted a world 
separate from Europe. Beginning with Canning, there ensues a 
period of energetic British rivalry with the United States for 
political and commercial stakes in Hispanic America. In Mexico 
and the Caribbean area the struggle was especially bitter as these 
regions stood in the path of North American advance. While other 
European powers, notably France and Spain, were concerned by the 
southwestern extension of the United States, Great Britain played 
the leading role in the attempt to check it. This policy led both 
nations to the brink of war in 1856 under the government of Presi- 
dent Pierce. Fortunately the crisis was passed without hostilities 
and “after more than thirty years of almost futile effort Britain 
slowly weakened, abandoning one by one many of the positions which 
she formerly maintained.” As a result the years 1857-1927 were 
characterized by a gradual movement “toward Anglo-Saxon cor- 
diality.” Professor Rippy devotes four chapters to the delineation of 
this story, concluding that “the idea of an economic open-door has 
underlain every concession which Great Britain has made to the 
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United States in Latin America,” and that “persistence in an op- 


posite policy by the United States might conceivably lead to war.” 

The immediately succeeding chapters deal with French and Ger- 
man interest and activities in Hispanic America. France is depicted 
as “aggressive and critical” vis 4 vis the policy of the United States 
south of the Rio Grande. After the violent episode of French inter- 
vention in Mexico under Napoleon III, French activities are shown 
to have been confined to an effective propaganda of criticism of the 
United States in an effort to gain the Hispanic American market for 
France. This effort to portray France as the cultural and spiritual 
inspiration of brother Latins of America is set forth as quite suc- 
cessful. Given the undoubted fact that French books and periodicals 
enjoy a favored position with the intellectuals of these countries, Dr. 
Rippy assesses this Anti-Yankee influence as undoubtedly successful 
through them in other directions. Concrete substantiation of this 
thesis is offered in an examination of Latin-American literature 
directed against the United States and it is pointed out that “in spite 
of all the post-war handicaps, French trade with Latin America had 
about reached its pre-war proportions by 1923.” The great German 
commercial and immigration movement into Hispanic America, 
which assumed proportions of international political interest after 
1896 up to the World War, is given ample treatment. No attempt 
is made to predict the course and results of Germany’s post-war 
recovery in this area. The two major diplomatic incidents centering 
around Germany’s pro-Spanish attitude in 1898 and the Venezuelan 
imbroglio of 1902-1903 are related in detail. The connection be- 
tween the two is emphasized and an interesting view of President 
Roosevelt’s attitude and actions is presented. Germany’s motives 
in the latter case are shown to be free of any idea of acquiring new 
territory. 

The “Japanese factor” in Hispanic America is accorded adequate 
treatment as a future possibility rather than as a pressing present day 
problem. The trade of Japan “with the region is still far from 
enormous and probably not more than 5,000 emigrants left Japan 
for Latin America in 1924,” Dr. Rippy asserts, and points out that 
the future depends on the official attitude of Japan, the United States 
and Hispanic America. The Monroe Doctrine here, as in the case 
of Europe, presents a barrier to Japan. The danger in the situation 
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is stated as being in a possible attempt by the United States “to stand 
for a closed-door in the West, while she presistently champions an 
open-door in the East.” The alleged interest of Japan in a Mexican 
alliance before, during and after the World War is set forth from 
the available published evidence. A reference to “all the more 
highly civilized countries” (p. 228) in this section of the book is 
unfortunate. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Dr. Rippy’s survey is con- 
tained in the last chapters which treat current relations, problems, 
movements, and ideas. Efforts to unite all Spanish and Portuguese 
peoples throughout the world, Italian immigration into Brazil and the 
Argentine, suspicion of American Imperialism, participation of the 
Hispanic American nations in world affairs, and a highly sugges- 
tive discussion of the causes of friction in our own relations toward 
the South are among the topics treated. A more elaborate account 
of Hispenic American participation in European affairs and more 
particularly in the League of Nations, might be desired by many, 
but enough is given to satisfy the ordinary reader. In general, this 
section contains so much that American citizens ought to know in 
order to be intelligent about our current inter-American relations 
that the reviewer feels it cannot be too strongly commended to that 
mythical person “the general reader.” The paragraphs on Mexico and 
Nicaragua, for instance, should be read by as wide an audience as 
possible. 

The book is attractively printed, has an adequate index and suffi- 
cient bibliographical data are provided without overburdening the 
pages. Four maps aid in fixing facts in their proper geographical 
locations. It is a useful book that should aid greatly in removing the 
cloud of misunderstanding that lies between the United States and 
her neighbors of Hispanic origin. 


Artuur S. AITon. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





A History oF CANADA. By Carl Wittke. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1928. 
Pp. xiv, 397, xviii.) 
Professor Carl Wittke of the Ohio State University has produced 
the best short history of Canada that has yet appeared. It has been 
received with marked interest in Canada and has stood the test of 
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critical examination, being accurate, well balanced and written in an 
engaging style. Altogether it is a credit to American scholarship. 

The history of the United States has always been profoundly 
affected by Europe but Canada has been doubly affected from the 
outside, by Europe and by the United States. It was natural that 
Canadian historical workers should have been first interested in the 
European influences, and it is, indeed, only in the last few years 
that attention has been directed in any large way to the important 
influences exerted by the republic, first upon the British provinces 
and later upon the Canadian Dominion to the north. Even today the 
larger amount of historical work in Canada continues the interest 
in the European rather than the American influences, though there 
are signs of an awakening to the importance of these other phases 
among some of the younger men. There has been a need for some 
time that a history should be written in which due attention would 
be given to the wider conception of Canadian history and this is 
Professor Wittke’s accomplishment. 

In the broadening out of the field of Canadian history Professor 
Wittke has not limited himself to the international aspects but has 
also viewed the recent domestic history of the Dominion as of such 
importance as to warrant giving it almost half the space in his 
volume, more than one hundred pages alone being devoted to the last 
fifteen years, the period of the war and after. This is a particularly 
valuable portion of the work, as no such account may be found in 
connected form elsewhere. 

A Canadian reader might feel that the period from the Confedera- 
tion in 1867 down to 1914 deserved larger attention than has been 
given to it, but as the book has been prepared primarily for the use 
of American students it may well be that the condensation of this 
period is quite in order. The written history of the Dominion has 
thus far laid chief stress upon party development and history. The 
student who desired to know how the Canada of 1867 developed into 
the Canada of 1914 has been dependent in part upon the biographies 
of party leaders, lives of Macdonald and Laurier chiefly. The 
memoirs of Macdonald by Sir Joseph Pope, the life and letters of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier by Dr. O. D. Skelton and the two volumes on 
Laurier and the Liberal Party by Sir John Willison are all works 
of a high standard, with the emphasis of course placed upon the party 
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policies, the party leaders and the party fortunes. On the social or 
economic phases of this period but little work has been done, and this 
dearth reflects itself in Professor Wittke’s treatment of the period. 

Throughout the volume those chapters which deal with the re- 
lations of the United States to Canada are specially valuable. 
Professor Wittke’s own knowledge of American affairs has been 
supplemented by the work of Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, formerly of 
the University of British Columbia, whose monograph on “The 
History of American-Canadian Relations” he was able to use. Such 
chapters as those on the War of 1812, foreign relations 1783-1850 
and on the influence of the American Civil War upon British North 
America are particularly fresh and illuminating. 

Attention might be drawn to a few minor errors. Mr. Wittke 
assumes that the Quakers in Canada were, in the early nineteenth 
century, under those religious disabilities common to dissenters, 
especially with regard to marriage (p. 101), but as a matter of fact 
this religious group was placed by the English Hardwicke Act of 
1753 in a more privileged position than any other non-conforming 
group. The description of the early corduroy roads as “stumps laid 
over muddy parts of the route” should be “logs.” No vehicle could 
ever have made its way over a road of “stumps.” Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield was not in the official party of Lord Durham (p. 114) as 
certain circumstances made it impossible for Durham to employ him 
in any “official” capacity. The few minor errors of names, ete., will 
doubtless be corrected in any new printing. 

Professor Wittke has written a history of Canada that will have 
a stimulating effect upon historical writing in Canada. He has 
broadened the field, provided leads into new by-paths, shown the 
force of American influences as none before him have done, and 
through all his writings has shown a fine sympathetic appreciation 
of the record of the Canadian people. 

The book is attractive in appearance, paper, type, etc., and should 
have value for years to come not only as a college text but as a work 
for the general reader interested in the history of Canada. 


Frep Lanpon. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO, LONDON, CANADA. 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN FRONTIER, 1783-1795: THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND 
THE SPANISH RETREAT IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. By Arthur Preston 
Whitaker. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. Pp. xiv, 255. $3.50.) 


This study is a distinct contribution to the history of the west- 
ward moving frontier of the United States. Inspired by the greatest 
of American frontier historians, Frederick J. Turner, it justifies its 
dedication to him in both scholarship and presentation. Indeed, it 
is a quite refreshing departure from the type investigations of the 
Anglo-American frontier in terms of itself and the nation, in that 
it focuses attention on the neglected international aspects of the 
westward movement at the outset of United States history, not as 
incidental, but fundamental, to any clear understanding of its 
significance. 

Dr. Whitaker in this study deals with the advance of frontier 
in two distinct theaters of action. In America, the complex story 
of expansion in the face of Spanish opposition, Eastern apathy, and 
Indian intrigue, is related with a fine appreciation of the many 
factors at work. In Europe, the fortunes of the western question 
are followed across the bewildering maze of the chessboard of diplo- 
macy to the first triumph of the young republic, the Treaty of San 
Lorenzo, which marked “the beginning of the disintegration of the 
Spanish Empire.” 

The narrative of this first duel between the United States and 
Spain follows a clear exposition of the conditions of the contest, 
the protagonists, and the field of action, to which two compact 
chapters are devoted. The author treats of Spain’s efforts to erect 
a barrier against further Anglo-American expansion, the forward 
surge of the frontier under the stimulus of land speculation, the 
fur trade, and Gardoqui’s attempt to stop it by diplomacy. Chapters 
on the D’Argés démarche, frontier intrigue with Spain, and the 
victory of the new federal government in its endeavor to hold the 


West, complete the first phase of the Spanish-American conflict. The ~ 


Yazoo and Nootka Sound controversies launch the final phase of the 
struggle, with the added factors of a new and weak governor of 
Louisiana, Hector, Baron de Carondolet, and the French Revolution, 
securing adequate recognition in separate chapters. Spain’s fear of 
an Anglo-American alliance finally breaks the impasse at which 
negotiations over the western question had arrived. General Wilkin- 
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son’s intrigue and Carondolet’s proposals to support it are rejected 
by Godoy and the way opened to a treaty advantageous to the United 
States. In the concluding chapter the Treaty of San Lorenzo or 
Pinckney’s Treaty is analyzed as a frontier treaty in which it is 
shown to be “ a victory not only for the United States 
over Spain but also for expansionists in the United States, over 
particularists, both Eastern and Western. It appeased frontier dis- 
content, gave a mortal blow to separatism, and secured the Union 
from a serious menace to its integrity. It completed the work begun 
by Jay’s treaty and established the frontiers claimed by the United 
States at the end of the Revolution . . . by confirming the 
United States in the possession of virtually the whole of the east 
bank of the Mississippi and by validating the American’s claim to 
the free navigation of that river.” All of which “laid a substantial 
foundation for the further extension of the new republic in North 
America.” 

Dr. Whitaker’s scheme of presentation enables him to make the 
actual confusion of the situation intelligible. The devious ways of 
Indian alliances, the picturesque figure of Alexander McGillivray, 
Muscle Shoals and Chickasaw Bluffs land ventures, Floridablanca in 
Madrid, Wilkinson in Kentucky, and a host of other personages and 
events are interwoven in a coherent and unified story without the 
loss of reality that an attempt at over-simplification would produce. 
The product of two years of research in the archives and libraries of 
Europe and this country, the work does not altogether escape a 
betrayal of its monographic character. It is superior to the usual 
study of that type, however, in style, format, and organization. 
A pleasing feature is the relegation of footnotes to the back of the 
book. This may provoke an occasional specialist, but the general 
reader will be thankful to be spared a forbidding view of the critical 
apparatus on every page. Three maps and an adequate index add 
to the usefulness of the book. 

Dr. Whitaker promises to continue his study in another volume. 
It is to be hoped that a bibliography will be included in this future 
publication as it is difficult to follow the original contributions of 
the author through an unorganized array of footnotes and citations. 
That a careful selection from a mass of new material has been made 
is quite evident, but a critical estimate as to the exact extent of that 
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material, and of its usefulness to other investigators, is made difficult 
by this omission. Those working on cognate subjects may find the 
value of the book seriously impaired for their purposes by this 
imperfection. 

The reviewer carried away from this book a vivid impression of 
conflict between contending forces and, to a lesser degree, of clashing 
personalities. If an improvement were to be suggested it lies in the 
direction of a stronger injection of the human element into the 


struggle. More of the “striking contrasts . . . presented by the 
personages who move across the stage” such as the “hard-headed 
Philadelphia republican . . . torn from his romance with a 


French duchess to follow the dusty peregrinations of the Spanish 
court in pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp treaty about the Mississippi 
Valley” would make the conflict less abstract. The work as it stands 
is a notable contribution to scholarship with the added merit of being 
attractively written and readable. Its continuation will be looked 
forward to with great anticipation. 


Artuur S. A1Ton. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Interary and Historical Association, The North Carolina 
Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. Any one possessing duplicates is requested to send 
them to A. R. Newsome, Secretary of The North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated will be 
used to serve the cause of North Carolina history by filling gaps 
in collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of The North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


“The Transylvania Company and the Founding of Henderson, 
Ky.,” is the title of a lengthy article by Dr. Archibald Henderson 
of the University of North Carolina, published in The Courter- 
Journal (Louisville, Ky.), July 21, 1929. 


A bronze tablet to the memory of Joel Chandler Harris, writer 
of “Uncle Remus” stories, was unveiled and dedicated in Calvary 
Episcopal churchyard at Fletcher, August 25. A delegation from 
Atlanta, headed by Mayor I. N. Ragsdale, attended the exercises, 
at which greetings were read from many notable public men of the 
nation. There are now fourteen memorial tablets in the churchyard, 
which is often called the “Westminster Abbey of the South.” 


The old Jamestown Female Academy and the devotion of the 
pioneers of education in the Methodist Protestant Church in North 
Carolina were memorialized by the erection and dedication of a 
bronze tablet in June on the High Point College campus in Guilford 
County. 


Mr. Clarence Griffin, county historian of Rutherford, is the author 
of an article, “When Rutherford County was Centre of Big Gold 


Producing Area in All United States,” published in The News and 
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Observer (Raleigh), June 30. It relates chiefly to the minting of 
gold coins and the manufacture of trinkets in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century by the Bechtlers, skilled German metal 
workers, who settled at Rutherfordton in 1830. 


“Negro Cabinet Maker Whose Art is Just Now Receiving Full 
Recognition for its Merit,” is an article by Caroline Pell Gunter in 
The News and Observer, June 30. It deals with Tom Day, a free 
negro of Milton, Caswell County, who achieved considerable artistry 
in cabinet work before the Civil War. 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy: S. A. Ashe, 
North Carolina in the War Between the States (Confederate Vet- 
eran, May); Harriet L. Herring, Cycles of Cotton Mill Criticism 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, April) ; Stringfellow Barr, The Uncul- 
tured South (Virginia Quarterly Review, April) ; Earl J. Bowman, 
Efforts to Christianize the Indians of Pennsylvania, by the Mora- 
vians (Lutheran Church Quarterly, April); M. W. Jernegan, The 
Development of Poor Relief in Colonial Virginia (Social Service 
Review, March); W. G. Stanard, An Exhibition of Contemporary 
Portraits of Personages Associated with the Colony and Common- 
wealth of Virginia Between the Years 1585 and 1830 (The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, July) ; Sceva Bright Laughlin, 
Missourt Politics During the Ciwil War (The Missouri Historical 
Review, July); Major D. B. Sanger, The Gettysburg Campaign 
(Infantry Journal, May); Earle D. Ross, Benjamin Franklin as an 
Agricultural Leader (Journal of Political Economy, February) ; 
Anon., Colonial Forts of the Gulf Coast (Coast Artillery Journal, 
March); Anon., The Battles Around Chattanooga (Coast Artillery 
Journal, March); James M. Beck, The Political Philosophy of 
George Washington (Constitutional Review, April); Charles S. 
Sydnor, Pursuing Fugitive Slaves (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
April) ; Charles E. Perry, The Voice of New Hampshire wm the 
Slave Controversy (New Hampshire, February-March). 


The one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the creation of Ruther- 
ford County was celebrated in Rutherfordton on August 16. The 
project was promoted by the Rutherford County Club, working 
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through a committee of which Mr. R. E. Price was chairman. 
County Historian Clarence Griffin of Spindale, who has been par- 
ticularly active in writing articles on local history, contributed 
notably to the celebration. An elaborate parade preceded the exer- 
cises in the court house, where Hon. Josepius Daniels delivered the 
principal address. Short talks were made by Dr. Zeno Wall of 
Shelby, Dr. A. R. Newsome, Secretary of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, and others. 


The chief accessions to the manuscript collections of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission during the months of March-May 
were: 684 pages of transcripts of North Carolina material in the 
British Public Record Office; 135 issues of the Carolina Centinel 
(New Bern), March 25, 1820-June 7, 1823; typewritten copy of 
Minutes of Dutchman’s Creek Church, 1772-1787; B. C. Beckwith 
Collection of letters, 46 issues of Turner’s North Carolina Almanac, 
1845-1903, and 12 issues of Branson’s North Carolina Almanac, 
1871-1898; printed speeches and circular letters of Z. B. Vance, 
J. M. Leach, and Thomas L. Clingman; and additions to the 
Rutherford, Chowan, Bertie, Nash, and Pasquotank County Records. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME VI 
1929 


A 


“A Bibliography of North Carolina 
History and _ Literature, in 
1928,” paper on, 120. 

A Brief History of Regulation and 
Taxation of Tobacco in Eng- 
land, mentioned, 340. 

A Call for Fire Protection, 198. 

Acts of the General Assembly to be 
Published, 420. 

Adams, Charles Francis, work cited, 
217n. 

Adams, Daniel, principal of Academy, 
89n. 

Adams, John, advice sought from, 
227; a follower of Locke, 227; 
mentioned, 217, 236; sugges- 
tions made by, 228. 

Adams, J. T., The Founding of New 
England, cited, 41n. 

Adams, Randolph G., British Head- 
quarters Maps and Sketches, 
received, 118. 

Adams, W. J., made address, 123; 
work cited, 283n. 

Adder, mentioned, 346n. 

“Address to the Citizens of North 
Carolina,” mentioned, 147. 

A Day of Fast, 191. 

Ad Valorem Banner, mentioned, 346n, 

Aggleston, Mrs., mentioned, 365. 

Agricultural Organization in the 
United States, cited, 254n. 

Agricultural Wheel, traced origin, 267. 

“A History of American Foreign Re- 
lations,’ reviewed, 111. 

A History of Canada, by Carl Wittke, 
reviewed, 209. 

“A History of Canada,” reviewed, 431. 

A History of the Development of the 
Presbyterian Church in North 
Carolina, cited, 404n. 

A History of Taxation in North Caro- 
lina during the Colonial Period, 
1663-1776, by Coralie Parker, 
received, 209. 


A History of the People of the United 
States, cited, 315n. 

A History of Travel in America, cited, 
411n. 

A Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
States, cited, 150n. 

Aiton, Arthur §S., reviewed ‘The 
Spanish - American Frontier, 
1783-1795: the Westward Move- 
ment and the Spanish Retreat 
in the Mississippi Valley,” 434; 
reviewed, “Latin America in 
World Politics, an Outline Sur- 
vey,” 428. 

Akers, A. E., superintendent of 
schools, 339. 

Alabama, Cherokee nation inhabited, 
237; Indians made application 
for pay, 241; North Carolinians 
in, 146. 

Alarka, settlers in to remain east, 
244, 

Albemarle government, authority to 
form, 58. 

Alberdi, Juan Bautista, mentioned, 
205. 

Albert J. Beveridge Fellowship, men- 
tioned, 210. 

Alexander, Abraham, trustee, 403n. 

Alexander, Isaac, on committee, 405; 
president of Liberty Hall, 404. 

Alexander, John McKnit, trustee, 
403n, 

Alexander, J. B., The History of 
Mecklenburg County, cited, 
156n. 

Alexander, Margaret, work cited, 
230n. 

Alexander McGillivray, mentioned, 
340. 

“A letter to a number of the General 
Assembly of North Carolina on 
the Navigation of the Roanoke 
and its Branches,” received, 
212. 
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Alford, William, to contract for build- 
ings, 304n. 
Allen, Edna, elected vice-president, 


122. 

Allen, Emory Adams, work cited, 
254n. 

Allen, Winnie, archivist, 8; librarian, 
13. 


Allen, W. C., Centennial of Haywood 
County, cited 151n; his work 
cited, 20n, 415n. 

Al Margen de la Epopeya, mentioned, 
204. 

Alston, Philip, appointed commis- 
sioner, 28in; designated com- 
missioner, 402n; in charge of 
patriots, 128; mentioned, 283. 

Alston, Solomon, appointed commis- 
sioner, 171m. 

American Civil War, England made 
profits out of, 396. 

American Federation of Labor, re- 
fused the Alliance, 271. 
American Historical Association held 
meeting, 210; to meet in Dur- 

ham and Chapel Hill, 211. 

American Historical Magazine, begun, 
1388. 

American Literature, A Journal of 
Literary Hisvory, Criticism, and 
Bibliography, published, 338. 

American Political Theories, cited, 
42n, 215n. 

A Miscellany from the Thomas Hen- 
derson Letter Book, 1810-1811, 
documents edited by A. R. New- 
some, 398-410. 

An Advanced History of Great 
Britain, cited, 171n. 

Anderson, Elizabeth, appointed history 
fellow in the University of 
Pennsylvania, 338. 

Anderson, Mrs. J. H., on committee, 
120. 

Andrew Hoover comes to Indiana, 
mentioned, 341. 

Andrew Johnson: A Study in Courage, 
received, 437. 

Andrews, mentioned, 325. 

Andrews, Jesse, building mill, 75. 


Andrews, John, own mill, 76. 

Andrews, Stephen, cleared for Bos- 
ton, 314. 

Andros, Governor-General, mentioned, 
43. 

An HEulogium in: Honor of Free 
Masonry, 415. 

An Exhibition of Contemporary Por- 
traits of Personages Associated 
with the Colony and Common- 
wealth of Virginia Between the 
Years 1585 and 1830, article 
published, 439. 

Annals of Tennessee, mentioned, 137. 

Annual Reports of the American His- 
torical Association, mentioned, 
11. 

Annual Report of the Southern Ry. 
Security Co., cited, 161n. 
Anon., Colonial Coast Facts on the 
South Atlantic: North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and 

Fiorida, meutioned, 340. 

Anti-Monopoly Party, organized, 260. 

Antrum, Isaac, cleared for Philadel- 
phia, 315. 

A Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe, cited, 316n. 

Appel, Livia, Minnesota in the War 
with Germany, received, 209. 

Appelton, Benj., from Tortola, 314. 

Aquona, settlers in to remain east, 
244, 

Arkansas, North Carolinians in, 146. 

Arkansas Gazette, files of, 12. 

Armstrong, Thomas, to select site, 
281n. 

Arnett, Alex Mathews, article cited, 
254n. 

Arnold, R. A., work cited, 396n. 

Arrington, Mrs. Katherine P., an- 
nounced gifts, 120; elected 
president, 121; led discussion, 
121. 

Arrington, Mary, on committee, 120. 

Arthur, Gabriel, first in Tennessee, 

Zt. 

Arthur, J. P., work cited, 406n. 

Ashbury, Joseph, subscriber, 423. 

Ashby, N. B., work cited, 254n. 
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Ashe, John, on committee, 189n. 

Ashe, S. A., work cited, 218n, 398n; 
wrote article, 4389. 

Asheville News, mentioned, 346. 

A Short History of California, re- 
ceived, 437. 

A Sketch of Governor Benjamin Wil- 
liams, cited, 2838n. 

Associations, Mechanics, 31. 

“A State Movement in Railroad De- 
velopment: The Story of North 
Carolina's First Effort to Estab- 
lish an East and West Trunk 
Line Railroad,” reviewed, 201. 

Atkin, T. W., established Asheville 
News, 354. 

Atlantic and North Carolina railroad, 
history of, 202. 

Auchampaugh, Philip Geraid, James 
Buchanan and His Cabinet on 
the Eve of Secession, received, 
118. 

Austin, Stephen F., colonization work 
of, 11; papers of, 11; papers 
mentioned, 13. 

Austin, capital of Texas, 2. 

Avera, William, commissioner to 
divide land, 4117. 

Avery, Waightstill, trustee, 403n. 

Averysburg, establishment of, 411. 

A View of the Carolinas in 1783, 
article by J. Fred Rippy, 362- 
370. 

Aycock Statue Commission  ap- 
pointed, 335; Charles Brantley, 
statue to be donated, 335. 


B 


Bacon's Rebellion, mentioned, 55. 

Badger, George E., papers received, 
212. 

Baker, Abraham, on Anti-Federalist! 
ticket, 182n. 

Baker, Blake, trustee, 88n. 

Baker, James M., letter to, cited, 883n. 

Baker, Leonard, quotation of, 47. 

Baker, S. J., mentioned, 95. 

Barclay, R. D., incorporator, 159. 

Barker, Eugene E., edited book, 11. 


€ 


Barnard, Henry, “South Atlantic 
States in 183838,” cited, 148n. 

Barnes, Sherman B., at University of 
North Carolina, 337. 

Barnhart, John D., article, The Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, 254-280. 

Barr, Elizabeth N., article cited, 254n. 

Barr, Stringfellow, wrote article, 439. 

Barrow, Bennett, trustee, 89”. 

Burry, “Buch,” papers of, 13. 

Barry, John, subscriber, 422. 

Bass, Andrew, to contract for build- 
ings, 304n. 

sassett, J. S., “Constitutional Begin- 
nings of North Carolina,” cited, 
58n; work cited, 2157. 

Bath Town, created, 59. 

Battle, Elisha, purchased land, 8in; 
sketch of, 92. 

Battle, Jacob, trustee, 89n. 

Battle, James Smith, attended Uni- 
versity, 887. 

Battle, Jeremiah, attended University, 
88n; sketch of, Gin; trustee, 
89n; wrote sketch of Edge- 
combe County, 34. 

Battle, Joel, attended University, 88”; 
sketch of, 75n; trustee, 89n. 

Battle, Kemp P., his book cited, 20n; 
History of the University of 
North Carolina, cited, 67n, 
186n; work cited, 403. 

Battle, Mrs. S. Westray, elected presi- 
dent, 121; made address, 121. 

Battle, Thomas H., supplied informa- 
tion, T4n. 

3attle of Gettysburg, marker erected 
at, 342. 

Bayard y. Singleton, interpretation of 
case, 223. 

Beaglehole, J. C., Captain Hobson 
and the New Zealand Com- 
pany: A Study in Colonial Ad- 
ministration, received, 118. 

Sealer, Lewis Winkler, awarded fel- 
lowship, 337. 

Beasley, Frederic, wrote mother, 142. 

Beaufort, constituted a port, 398n; 
imports and exports at, 412; 
patronized, 35; county records 
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received, 122, 212; precinct or- 
ganized, 59. 

Beck, James M., wrote article, 4389. 

Becker, Carl, work cited, 217n. 

Becking, William, Lieutenant of vol- 
unteers, 197. 

Beckwith, B. C., collection of letters 
received, 440. 

Beer, mentioned, 325. 

Beggar’s Opera, mentioned, 28. 

Bell, Joseph, one of administrators of 
Beaufort, 398n. 

Bell, Mrs. Martha, marker erected to, 
211. 

sell, Richard, one of the administra- 
tors of Beaufort, 298n; physi- 
cian, 90n, 

Bell, Robert, trustee, 174n. 

Bellamy, Alexander, teacher, 89n. 

Bernard, Henry, traveller in North 
Carolina, 148. 

Benjamin, Judah P., mentioned, 379; 
written to, 382. 

Benjamin H. Hill. Secession and Re- 
construction, by Haywood J. 
Pearce, Jr., received, 118. 

Benjamin Franklin and the Univers- 
ity of North Carolina, men- 
tioned, 340. 

Benjamin Franklin as an Agricultural 
Leader, article published, 439. 

Berkeley, Sir William, commission is- 
sued to, 57. 

sertie precinct, organized, 59. 

Bexar Archives, given to University, 
11; mentioned, 13. 

Bibliography of Teras, published, 4. 

Bickett, Mrs. T. W., on commission, 
336. 

Bill of Rights of Constitution of 1776, 
219. 

Biographical History, cited, 404n. 

Bird, Thomas, subscriber, 406. 

Bishop, C. F., “History of Elections 
in American Colonies,” cited, 
45n. 

Blakeley, James, trustee, 407n. 

Blackledge, Richard, drowned, 323. 

Blackledge, William, trustee, 186n, 


Bladen County, navigation in, 311; 
precinct organized, 59. 

Blair, John J., elected treasurer, 121; 
led discussion, 121. 

Blake, N. M., received appointment 
as scholar, 337. 

Blood, F. G., work cited, 254n. 

Bloodworth, James, paid for work, 
196. 

Bloodworth, T., votes received, 313. 

Bloom, Jacob, to select site, 302n. 

Blount, Jacob, dead, 200. 

Blount, Thomas, letter to, 320; sketch 
of, 82n; signed letter, 317. 
Blount, William, journal published, 
139; letter of, 188; Mansion 
Association, aided, 135; sub- 

seriber, 422. 

Bobbitt, John, superintendent of 
Academy, 89n. 

Bobbitt, John B., graduate of Uni- 
versity, 175n; principal of 
Academy, 174n. 

Bogle, James, mentioned, 175; princi- 
pal of Academy, 174n. 

Bolivar, Sim6n, South American 
patriot, 204. 

“Bolivar en la Argentina,” reviewed, 
204. 

Bordon, Abraham, cleared for New 
York, 315. 

Borglum, Gutzon, designer of marker, 
342. 

Boston Advertiser, mentioned, 160. 

Botume, Elizabeth Hyde, left pictures 
of negro life, 426. 

Bowers, Carrie, presented tablet, 340. 

Bowman, Andrew, physician, 304n. 

Bowman, Earl J., wrote article, 489. 

Boyd, Adam, purchased printing 
press, 100n. 

Boyd, James, presided over meeting, 
119. 

Boyd, William K., attended meeting, 
210; History of North Carolina, 
cited, 149”; in the University 
of Michigan, 337; presented 
marker, 339; “W. W. Hooden,” 
cited, 351n. 
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Boykin, Benjamin, physician, 90n. 

Boylan, William, looked upon with 
awe, 154; waged editorial war, 
142. 

Brandon, W. P., in Asheville City 
College, 336. 

Breaking the Solid South, mentioned, 
340. 

Brehon, James G., chairman, 318. 

Brevard, Ephraim, on committee, 
405; sent to New Jersey, 406; 
trustee, 404. 

Brickell, William, appointed commis- 
sioner, 173n. 

Bridgers, John L., Jr., and Turner, 
J. K., History of Edgecombe 
County, North Carolina, cited, 
677. 

Bright, John, teachings of, 426. 

Bright, Simon, Jr., trustee, 183n. 

Brimage, William, mentioned, 71”. 

Brinkley, L. L., Soil Survey of Hali- 
fax County, North Carolina, 
cited, 95n. 

British Empire, war against, 190. 

British Headquarters Maps and 
Sketches, by Randolph G. Ad- 
ams, received, 118. 

British Public Opinion of the Peace 
with America in 1782, men- 
tioned, 341. 

British rivalry with United States, 
mentioned, 429. 

Brittain, William, trustee, 407n. 

Broadnax, Edward T., physician, 
301N. 

Brooks, E. C., elected vice-president, 
120. 

Browley, S. C., on commission, 336. 

Brown, Bedford, came to defense of 
Indians, 245; Senator from 
North Carolina, 243. 

Brown, Cecil Kenneth, “A State 
Movement in Railroad Develop- 
ment: The Story of North 
Carolina’s First Effort to 
Establish an East and West 
Trunk Line Railroad,” re- 
viewed, 201. 


Brown, C. K., article, The Southern 
Railway Security Company, 
158-170. 

Brown, Frank C., elected secretary- 
treasurer, 121. 

Brown, Joseph E., urged tax on cot- 
ton, 394. 

grown, Peyton J., accompanied solo- 
ist, 121. 

grown, Mrs. Peyton J., rendered solo, 
121. 

3rown, Roy M., Public Poor Relief in 
North Carolina, received, 209. 

3rownfield, Robert, accepted presi- 
dency, 40d. 

srownrigg, Henry, physician, 90n. 

Brownrigg, John, dead, 423. 

Brothers of Freedom, absorbed, 267. 

Bruce, Edward C., poem of mentioned, 
328. 

3ruce, P. A., Institutional History of 
Virginia, cited, 154n. 

3ruice, Charles, appointed commis- 
sioner, 294n. 

Bryan, Guy M., gave collection, 11. 

Bryan, John, subscriber, 422. 

Bryan, John H., in Congress, 153; 
irritated, 21n. 

gryan, Mrs. John H., letter to, 
quoted, 36. 

Bryan, Joseph, on committee, 189n. 

Bryan, J. E., work cited, 254n. 

3uck, Solon Justus, work cited, 254n. 

Bunch, British Consul, at Charleston, 
375. 

Bunkers Hill, battle of mentioned, 
171. 

Burke, Thomas, chairman of com- 
mittee, 227; letter to, men- 
tioned, 182n. 

Burleson, Edward, papers of, 13. 

3urrington, George, first royal gov- 
ernor, 61; wrote letter, 69n. 

Burrows, J., editor of The Alliance, 
27; made president, 259. 

Burton, H. G., ball in honor of, 20. 

Bute County divided, 171n. 

Butler, Anthony, papers of, 5. 

Butner, W. H., made talk, 122. 
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2 


Buxton, Jarvis, subscriber, 423. 
Bynum, Gray, court at home of, 302n ; 
to select site, 302n. 


C 

Cairns, W. B., on Board of Editors, 
338. 

Calhoun, John C., his concept about 
the truth, 425. 

Caldwell, David, trustee, 408n, 404. 

Caldwell, Joseph, his proposal to con- 
struct railroad, 201. 

Caldwell, Wallace E., attended meet- 
ing, 210. 

Calhoun, a privateer, 328. 

Calvin M. McClung Collection, consists 
of newspapers, maps, etc., 136, 

Cameron, Duncan, loaned Holden 
money, 351. 

Cameron, J. D., director, 161. 

Campbell, Dugald, subscriber, 422. 

Campbell, John, on committee, 189n ; 
paid for surveying, 196. 

Campbell, William B., letters printed, 
139. 

Cape Fear Mercury, cited, 100n. 

Cape Fear Recorder, cited, 144n. 

Cappell, Consul, reported burning of 
cotton, 394. 

Captain Hobson and the New Zealand 
Company: A Study in Colonial 
Administration, by J. C. Beagle- 
hole, received, 118. 

Captain Nathan Boone’s Journal, men- 
tioned, 340. 

Carnegie Library has newspapers, 136. 

Carolina Centinel, received copies of, 
440. 

Carolina Gazetie, mentioned, 346n. 

Carolina Observer, cited, 29n. 

Carondolet, Baron de, niemtioned, 434. 

Carr, Lawrence, trustee, 179n. 

Carroll, E. M., appointed on commit- 
tee, 210; in Duke University, 
337. 

Carroll, William, on committee, 238. 

Carruthers, John, subscriber, 423. 

Carteret County, records received 
from, 122. 

Carteret precinct organized, 59. 


Caruthers, E. W., work cited, 404n. 

Casey, Eugene, teacher, 89n. 

Cass, George W., president of com- 
pany, 161. 

Cass, Lewis, made statement about 
treaty, 245. 

Casso’s Tavern, mentioned, 17. 

Caswell, Richard, sketch of, 182n; 
trustee, 1837. 

Caswell, Richard, Jr., trustee, 183n. 

Caswell, William, to run dividing line, 
5s04n; trustee, 183”; wrote 
Thomas Burke, 1827. 

Catawba Springs, patronized, 35. 

Catawba tribe, remnant remaining in 
State, 251. 

Cauthen, C. E., at Columbia (S. C.) 
College, 336. 

Caution to the Public, 415. 

Cedar Hill course, races at, 33. 

Celebrating July Fourth, 1796, 198. 

Centennial of Haywood County, cited, 
151n. 

Challis, Hugh, to select site, 29-tn. 

Chamberlain, Mrs. Hope Summerill, 
wrote sketch, 122. 

Charleston, commerce from Lumber- 
ton to, 310; Courier, mentioned, 
375; quoted, 878; merchants 
recommended no cotton be ship- 
ped from, 3877; Mercury, en- 
dorsed policy, 391; mentioned, 
372; supplier of privateers, 328. 

Charlotte Bulletin, mentioned, 346n; 
Columbia and Augusta Rail- 
road, number of miles of road, 
162; Democrat, mentioned, 346. 

Chatham County, mines and quarries, 
article on, 401. 

Chatham, Hugh G., on commission, 
336. 

Che-o-ih, settlers in to remain east, 
244. 

Cheraw and Darlington Railroad, 
number of miles of road, 162. 

Cherokee government ceased to exist, 
248; Indians’ granted pre- 
emption rights, 242; insisted on 
reservations, 242. 
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Cherry, Annie M., supervisor of 
schools, 339. 

Cheyney, Philip, subscriber, 422. 

Chicago Tribune, cited, 256n. 

Chickasaw Bluffs land venture, men- 
tioned, 4385. 

Chilton, brought up bill, 380. 

Christ-Church arish, election of 
vestrymen for, 419. 

Chronicles of the Cape Fear, cited, 
s1in. 

Church Pews for Rent, document, 107. 

Civil and Political History of the 
State of Tennessee, mentioned, 
137. 

Clark, Evan Somerville, awarded fel- 
lowship, 337. 

Clark, George, subscriber, 422. 

Clark, Grace J., article mentioned, 
341. 

Clark, Henry T., objected to exporta- 
tion of cotton, 384. 

Clark, James H., made talk, 122. 

Clark, J. W., trustee, 897. 

Clark, T. D., awarded fellowship, 337. 

Clitherall, John, mentioned, 415n, 
417n. 

Clingman, Thomas L., joined the 
Democratic party, 354; received 
letters of, 440. 

Cloud, Joseph, appointed commis- 
sioner, 302n. 

Cobb, Benjamin, to run dividing line, 
304n. 

Cobb, Collier, delivered address, 122. 

Cobb, Jesse, owned slaves, 178”; sub- 
scriber, 423; trustee, 1837. 

Cobb, Jesse, Jr., commissioner, 183n. 

Cobb, Jesse, Sr., commissioner, 183n. 

Cobb, Lucy Maria, elected vice-presi- 
dent, 121. 

Cobb, Mrs. Sarah, president, 23. 

Cochran, William, paid for work, 196. 

Cockfighting, 31. 

Coffee House, opened in Wilmington, 

420. 
Coffee, John, letters of, 138. 
Coffin, Seth, to select site, 302n. 


Cogdell, Richard, gave notice of elec- 
tion, 419; signed list of sub- 
scribers, 423; trustee, 4197. 

Colegrove, K., “New England Town 
Mandates,” cited, 38n. 

College Life in the Old South, by E. 
Merton Coulter, received, 118. 

Colonial and State Records of North 
Carolina, cited, 128n. 

Colonial Forts of the Gulf Coast, 
article published, 439. 

Colonial-Revolutionary Periods, cited, 
69n, 4038n. 

Colored Farmers’ National Alliance 
and Co-operative Union, men- 
tioned, 270. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
cited, 167n; mentioned, 167. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
transmitted report to Congress, 
252; made statement about 
treaty, 245. 

Commissioner of the United States, 
appealed to, 240. 

Confederate Diplomacy, cited, 397n; 
government, bring pressure to 
bear upon England and France, 
376; government, purchasing 
war materials in Europe, 381; 
Reunion, held at Charlotte, 339; 
States, the policy of withhold- 
ing cotton, 375. 

Connecticut as a Colony and as a 
State, cited, 48n; charter, men- 
tioned, 49; provision for elect- 
ing governor, 233; representa- 
tion discussed, 46. 

Connelly, Mary, shot down, 140. 

Connor, R. D. W., at Chicago, 335; 
Colonial-Revolutionary Periods, 
cited, 69”; read paper, 119; 
work cited, 403n; wrote nar- 
rative history, 338. 

Constitutional Beginnings of North 
Carolina, cited, 58n, 215n. 

Cooke, Mrs., mentioned, 365. 

Cooley, Rossa B., “Home of the 
Freed,” reviewed, 425. 

Coon, Charles L., paper on, 119; work 
cited, 406n. 
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Corbitt, D. C., at University of North 
Carolina, 337. 

Corbitt, D. L., edited documents, His- 
torical Notes, 100-108, 190-200, 
310-324, 411-425. 

Cordell, Richard, councilman, 416; 
mentioned, 4137. 

Cornell, Samuel, mentioned, 413n; 
resigned mayora!ty, 416; sketch 
of, 416n. 

Cort, John, subscriber, 422. 

Cory, James C., teacher, 89”. 

Cossitt Library, has newspapers, 136 

Cotten, Henry, imported horses, 84. 

Cotton as a World Power, cited, 388n. 

Cotton Gins for Sale, 196. 

“Cotton Mill People of the Piedmont,” 
reviewed, 425. 

Couch, W. T., attended meeting, 210. 

Coulter, E. Merton, College Life in 
the Old South, received, 118. 

County Government and Administra- 
tion in North Carolina, by 
Paul Woodford Wager, re- 
ceived, 118. 

Cowan, Thomas L., in the society, 
28. 

Cox, John, to select site, 281n. 

Craig, D. I., work cited, 404n. 

Crane, Verner W., The Southern 
Frontier, 1670-1732, received, 
209. 

Craven County, formed, 182n; pre- 
cinct organized, 59. 

Crawford, Samuel C., connected with 
paper, 354. 

Cridland, Consul, wrote Sir John Rus- 
sell, 393. 

Crinnell, C., incorporator, 159. 

Crispin, Joseph, cleared for Virginia, 
314; from Philadelphia, 314. 

Crittenden, C. C., at Yale, 336. 

Croom, Abraham, physician, 186n. 

Croom, Hardy Bryan, graduate of 
University, 186n. 

Croom, Isaac, on Anti- Federalist 
ticket, 182n. 

Croom, Joshua, to contract for build- 
ing, 177n. 

Croom, Major, trustee, 186n. 


Croom, Richard, trustee, 186n. 

Croom, William, trustee, 186n. 

Cross, Nathaniel, president mentioned, 
1387. 

Cross, Tom Peete, “Witchcraft in 
North Carolina,” cited, 155n. 

Cumberland Association, records pub- 
lished, 1388. 

Cunningham, mentioned, 325. 

Cupples, Charles, began ministry, 
175n. 

Curier, mentioned, 346n. 

Curtis, Silvanus, cleared for New 
York, 314. 

Cutting, James, volunteered, 197. 

Cycles of Cotton Mill Criticism, 
article published, 4389. 


D 


Dabney, John, to select site, 294n. 

Dakota Territorial Alliance, organ- 
ized, 258. 

Dalton, Mary, presided, 123. 

Daly, John, subscriber, 422. 

Dancy, David, physician, 90n. 

Dancy, Francis Little, graduated from 
University, 88”; lawyer, 90n; 
trustee, 89n. 

Daniel, Beverly, marshal for North 
Carolina, 85n, 300n. 

Daniels, Josephus, delivered address, 
342, 440; in attendance, 342; on 
commission, 336. 

Daniels, Mrs. Josephus, elected vice- 
president, 121; honorary presi- 
dent, 121. 

Danville Greensboro Railroad, con- 
struction of, 202. 

Dark, Sidney, Twelve Royal Ladies, 
received, 487; Twelve Bad Men, 
received, 334. 

Davidson County, records published, 
138. 

Davidson, Elizabeth Huey, received 
appointment as scholar, 337. 

Davidson, George, trustee, 407n. 

Davidson, John, trustee, 407n. 

Davie, William Richardson, tablet 
memoralizing, 339. 

Davis, Archibald, trustee, 174n. 
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Davis, James, brought press to North 
Carolina, 106n; mentioned, 
420n. 

Davis, Jefferson, in consultation, 379; 
letter to, cited, 383”; proclama- 
tion of, 327. 

Davis, Mrs. Jefferson, memoirs of, 
425. 

Davis, Mabel, directed organization, 
121; elected secretary-treasurer, 
122; historian, 212. 

Davis, Thomas, leader, 71n. 

Dawkins, J. B., letter to, cited, 383n. 

Daws, S. A., work cited, 254n. 

Dawson, John, on committee, 189n. 

Dawson, W. J., letter to, 320; signed 
letter, 317. 

Day, Tom, free negro, 4389. 

DeBow’s Review, cited, 380n. 

Declaration of Right, document men- 
tioned, 236; in Constitution of 
1776, 219. 

Delaware Constitution, parts copied, 
229. 

Delap, Simeon Alexander, article 
cited, 255n. 

Democratic Free Press, mentioned, 
346n; Messenger, edited by Dr. 
Price, 352; Newspapers and 
Campaign Literature in North 
Carolina 1835-1861, article by 
Clarence Clifford Norton, 345- 
361; Newspapers in North 
Carolina in 1859, 346; number 
of newspapers published in 
North Carolina in 1844, 345; 
Pioneer, mentioned, 346; Press, 
mentioned, 346; Signal, men- 
tioned, 346n. 

Dent, William, appointed commis- 
sioner, 294n, 

Dentro de la Cosiata, mentioned, 204. 

Department of History and Archives, 
salary appropriated for, 130. 

DeRossett, Lewis, on committee, 1892. 

Dersertion During the Civil War, re- 
ceived, 437. 

“Diary of Edward Hooker, 1805- 
1808,” cited, 174n. 


Dickerson, Willis, appointed commis- 
sioner, 281n. 

Dickinson, Matthew, principal of 
Academy, 174”; sketch of, 174n. 

“Diplomats in the American Revo- 
lution,” an address, 120. 

Dishough, Lewis, letter from, cited, 
3860n, 

District Democrat, mentioned, 346n. 

Dixon, John, publisher Virginia 
Gazette, 421n. 

Dixon & Hunter, publishers of Vir- 
ginia Gazette, 421. 

Dobbs County, formed, 182n. 

Dobbs, Arthur, brought over order, 
60; directed to report place 
for seat of government, 189”; 
issued proclamation, 190. 

Dodd, William E., gave evidence con- 
cerning a _ witch-doctor, 155; 
Life of Nathaniel Macon, cited, 
177n. 

Dodd, William E., Jr., at University 
of North Carolina, 337. 

Dolby, William, inventor of machin- 
ery, 411. 

Donaldson, H. A., trustee, 89n. 

Donnell, Robert, Ensign of volunteers, 
197. 

Donnely, Ignatius, quoted, 260. 

Dorcas Society, organized, 23n, 

Dortch, William T., had difficulty, 
142. 

Douglas and the Compromise of 1850, 
mentioned, 340. 

Dowell, mentioned, 325. 

Doyle, J. A., The English Colonies in 
America: The Puritan Colonies, 
cited, 427. 

Drake, W. E., article mentioned, 340. 

Draper Collections, mentioned, 128. 

Draper, Bernice, returned to faculty 
of N. C. C. W., 336. 

Drawhon, Robert, commissioner to 
divide land, 411”. 

Drew, Frank, article cited, 254n. 

Drumm, Stella M., article mentioned, 
340. 

Drums, mentioned, 119. 
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Dudley, Edward B., a member, 27; 
obtained state aid, 151. 

Dudley, Guilford, chairman, 319. 

Duke, William, appointed to run line, 
171n. 

Dunbar, Seymour, work cited, 411n. 

Dunning, Nelson A., work cited, 254n. 

Dunning, W. A., work cited, 2177. 

Durham-Orange Historical Commis- 
sion, erected tablet, 339. 

Dyche’s Spelling Book to be published, 
194. 

Dyer, Gus W., employed, 131. 


E 

Eagle Hotel, built, 17. 

Early History of Raleigh, cited, 20n. 

Early Times in Raleigh, cited, 154n. 

Early Travels in the Tennessee Coun- 
try, 1540-1800, cited, 139n. 

East Tennessee Historical Society, 
established, 138. 

East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia 
Railroad, number of miles of 
road, 162. 

Eaton, John H., on board of commis- 
sioners, 246. 

Eaton, R. C., work cited, 238n. 

Edgecombe Agricultural Society, or- 
ganized, 67n. 

Edgecombe County, document edited 
by A. R. Newsome, 67-99; 
manufactories in, 85; estab- 
lished, 172n; exports, 80; pre- 
cinct organized, 59; settled, 69; 
wills received, 212. 

Edgecombe, Richard, mentioned, TOn. 

Edgeworth Seminary, mentioned, 30. 

Edentor, created, 59; Gazette, cited, 
197, 

Edmonds, James, trustee, 404. 

Edmundson, William, marker memori- 
alizing work of, 341. 

Efforts to Christianize the Indians of 
Pennsylvania by the Moravians, 
article published, 439. 

Egerton, C. E. D., publishing histori- 
-al material, 340. 

Eggleston, Edward, “Social Life in 
the Colonies,” quoted, 877. 


Zl Correo Atlantico, files of, 8. 

Election in New Bern, 416. 

Election Returns for the Cape Fear 
Division 1791, 318. 

Election of Vestrymen for Christ- 

Church Parish, 419. 

Joseph, teacher in 

County, 186. 

Elizabeth City, had society, 25n, 

Elkink, William, cleared for New 
York, 315. 

Qiiott, Joseph, in charge of school, 
186n. 

Elliott, Katherine, archivist, 8. 

Ellis, Freeman, cleared for New York, 
315. 

Ellis, G. E., The Puritan Age, cited, 
42n. 

Ellis, Mrs., mentioned, 365. 

England, coercion of, failed, 396. 

England, Wm., erected furnace, 402; 
paid for lumber, 196. 

English Declaration of Rights, men- 
tioned, 221. 

Erwin, Andrew, subscriber, 407. 
Erwin, Marcus, editor of Asheville 
News, 354. 
Essays on American 
cited, 56n. 
Etheridge, William, shot woman, 140. 
authorized, 


Eliot, Lenoir 


Government, 


Euphronian Academy, 
286n. 

Euterpean Society, in towns, 30. 

Evans, David, attended University, 
88”. 

Evans, Peter, trustee, 89n. 

Everett, R. O., presided over exercises, 
339. 

F 

Fagansville, county seat, 285. 

Falconer, Alexander, sketch of, 1757”; 
trustee, 174n. 

Falian, John, appointed to run line, 
171n. 

Falkener, William, prepared address, 
318; short sketch of, 410n. 

Famous American Duels, received, 

334. 
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Fanning, David, Hunter escaped from, 
123; in charge of Tories, 123; 
mentioned, 28: 

Fanning, Nathan, cleared for Rhode 
Island, 315. 

Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative 
Union, president retired, 271. 

Farmers’ Alliance for Cook County 
organized, 256; [ts origin, Prog- 
ress and Purposes, cited, 254n, 

Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union of 
America, organized, 268. 

Farmers’ Clubs of North Carolina, 
appeared, 266. 

Farmers’ Convention at Richmond, 
urged Confederate government 
to take cotton, 380. 

Farmer’s Mutual Benefit Association, 
in Indiana and Illinois, 269. 

Farmers’ Transportation Convention, 
meet at Chicago, 256. 

Farnan, Eugene, teacher, 89”. 

Farrand, Stephen Lee, in the society, 
28. 

Farrington, Joshua, mentioned, 299. 

Fayetteville Carolinian, mentioned, 
346. 

Fayetteville Lyceum Association, or- 
ganized, 25; Observer, cited 
18n, 23n, 26n, 35n, 145n; men- 
tioned, 358; receipts and dis- 
bursements of, 195; Thalian 
Association, organized, 27; 
Working Society, organized in, 
23. 

Federal intercourse act, mentioned, 
237. 

Federdls advanced into Tennessee and 
Mississippi cotton belt, 392. 

Female Society of Industry, organ- 
ized, 23. 

Fenner, Richard, borough recorder, 
416; mentioned, 413”; trustee, 
174n, 419n. 

Ferguson, James E., impeached, 9; 
inaugurated governor, 8. 

Ferguson, Walter, dead, 199. 

Fessler, W. Julian, article mentioned, 
340. 


Fifty Years on the Firing Line, cited, 
254n. 

Fisher, Charles, delivered series of 
lectures, 26; in the society, 28. 

Flanders, R. B., instructor in New 
York University, 338. 

Flippin, P. 8S., “The Royal Govern- 
ment in Virginia, 1624-1775,” 
cited, 53n. 

Florida, North Carolinians in, 146. 

Folger, George, physician, 304n. 

Folk-Lore Society, held meeting, 119. 

Fonville, John, on committee, 189n. 

Foote, W. H., Sketches of Virginia, 
cited, 55n. 

Forbs, David, subscriber, 422. 

Foreman, Carolyn Thomas, article 
mentioned, 340. 

Foreman gang, organization of, 142. 

Forrest, Nathan Bedford, memorial 
erected to, 135. 

Forster, Thomas, trustee, 407n. 

Forster, William, Jr., trustee, 407n. 

Forster, Willia :, Sr., trustee, 407n. 

Fort Hampton, mentioned, 400. 

Troster, A. P., “‘Tennessee Department 
of Library, Archives and His- 
tory,” cited, 1380n. 

Fowler, W. J., letter, 255. 

Fox, George, marker memorializing 
work of, 341. 

France, coercion of, failed, 396. 

Franklin, Ben C., papers of, 18. 

Franklin, Benjamin, physician, 304n. 

Franklin County, description of, 171; 
famous murder in, 172; Histori- 
cal Association, held celebration, 
342; Historical Association, or- 
ranized, 123; historical sketch 
of, 171; Literary and Historical 
Association, celebrated anni- 
versary, 211; religion in, 176; 
schools and academies in, 174; 
sesqui-centennial celebration of, 
342. 

Franklin, state of failed, 127. 

Franklin, W. Neil, article, Same As- 
pects of Representation in the 
American Colonies, 38-66. 
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Frazer, K. C., granted leave of ab- 
sence, 336. 

Fries, Adelaide L., on committee, 120. 

Fulford, George, cleared for South 
Carolina, 315. 

Fuller, Belcher, mentioned, 400. 

Fulling Mill in Pitt County, 194. 

Fulsher, Shadrich, subscriber, 423. 

Fulton, David, editor, 352. 

Fulton, Hamilton, surveyed Tar River, 
75n, 

Fulton, James, became editor, 353. 

Fundamental Constitutions, men- 
tioned, 58. 

Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, 
mentioned, 48. 

Funderburk, Robert Steele, awarded 
fellowship, 337. 


G 


Gaines, James, to select site, 302n. 
Gale, Christopher, one of administra- 
tors of Beaufort, 398n. 

Gales, Joseph, waged editorial war, 
142, 

Galveston Historical Society, organ- 
ized, 14. 

Gardner, O. Max, honorary president, 
121; in attendance, 342; made 
appointments, 335; presided at 
exercises, 342. 

Garland, Rice, attorney, 3017. 

Garrett, W. R., began publication, 
138. 

Garrison, George P., mentioned, 4; 
organized Texas history Simi- 
nar, 4. 

Garvin, William L., work cited, 254n. 

Gatlin, John, commissioner, 183n. 

General Assembly, authorized dona- 
tion of statue, 3835; made ap- 
propriation to Historical ‘Com- 
mission, 335. 

General Joseph Winston Chapter, D. 
A. R., mentioned, 123. 

Gen. Leonidas Polk, C. S. A., article, 
340. 

Genaro Garcia Collection, mentioned, 
14. 

George, Marcus, head of school, 409. 


George, Milton, affected organization, 
255; made life member, 259; 
paid for convention, 256. 

George Peabody College library, has 
newspapers, 136. 

George-Town, commerce from Lum- 
berton to, 310. 

George Washington, by Woodward 
mentioned, 329. 

“George Washington. The Rebel and 
the Patriot, 1762-1777,”  re- 
viewed, 3382. 

Georgia, accused United States, 237; 
Cherokee nation inhabited, 237; 
North Carolinians in, 146; 
State Alliance voiced a desire 
for affiliation, 271; v. the 
Cherokee Nation, cited, 237n. 

Gerock, Samuel, captain of volunteers, 
197. 

Gerry, Elbridge, letter to, 228. 

Ghent, W. J., The Road to Oregon, 
received, 334. 

Giles, John, in the society, 28. 

Gillespie, James, letter to, 320; signed 
letter, 317. 

Gitterman, J. M., article cited, 230n. 

Glasgow County, changed name, 1777. 

Glasgow, James, mentioned, 177; on 
Federalist ticket, 182n; owned 
slaves, 1787. 

Glasson, William H., reviewed, “A 
State Movement in Railroad 
Development: The Story of 
North Carolina’s First Effort 
to Establish an East and West 
Trunk Line Railroad,” 201. 

Glouster, Thomas, trustee, 409”. 

Goldsboro Rough Notes, mentioned, 
346n; Tribune, mentioned, 346n, 

Goldsborough Tribune, mentioned, 346. 

Godwin, Samuel, leader, 71m. 

Good, William, subscriber, 422. 

Goodlow, Robert, trustee, 174n. 

Goodpasture, A. V., continued publi- 
eation, 138. 

Gonzilez, Eloy G., his works, 204; 
“Bolivar en la Argentina,” re- 
viewed, 204. 
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Gordon, David, trustee, 183n. 

Graham, Chancy, physician, 186n. 

Graham, Frank, made address, 122, 
123. 

Graham, John, from Barbadoes, 314. 

Graham, Mrs. William A., elected 
vice-president, 120. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, furnished 
exhibit, 120. 

Grand State Alliance, established, 262. 

Granville County, created, 59. 

Gratiot, Captain, directed construc- 
tion of Fort, 400. 

Graves, Solomon, attorney, 304n. 

Gray, Thomas, to contract for build- 
ings, 304n. 

Great Charter of 1215, provisions of, 
222. 

Great Falls, mentioned, 74. 

Green, Geo., presents his services, 415. 

Green, James, subscriber, 422. 

jreen, James S., comedian, 27. 

Green, Joseph, director, 305n. 

Green, William, appointed commis- 
sioner, 1738; trustee, 174n. 

Green, William M., heroine, 27. 

Greene County, described, 177; first 
settlements in, 177; historical 
sketch of, 177; religion in, 17 
schools and academies in, 179. 

Greene, E. B., work cited, 216n. 

Greensboro Daily News, cited, 156n. 

Greensborough Patriot, cited, 145n. 

Griffin, Clarence, elected vice-presi- 
dent, 120; mentioned, 440; pub- 
lishing historical material, 340; 
wrote article, 438. 

Griffin, Owin, from Virginia, 314. 

Griswold, teacher, 89n. 

Grove, W. B., letter to, 320; signed 
letter, 317; votes received, 313. 

Gudger, William, trustee, 407n. 

Guilford Battle Chapter, D. A. R., 
erected tablet, 123; Battle 
Ground, marker unveiled at, 
211. 

Gulick, Charles A., edited book, 8. 

Gullander, Magnhilde, granted leave 
of absence, 336. 





or 


Guion, Isaac, subscriber, 422. 

Guns For Sale, 197. 

Gunter, Caroline Pell, wrote article, 
439. 


H 


Haigh, William H., The Trial of Mrs. 
Ann K. Simpson, cited, 156n. 

Haley, John, from New York, 314. 

Halifax, incorporated, 97”; Demo- 
crat, mentioned, 346; County 
Rural Schools, erected marker, 
339; instructions from, 218; 
resolution, effect of, 232. 

Hall, Edward, trustee, 897. 

Hall, James, contracted for building, 
8in; trustee, 403n. 

Hall, Robert, teacher, 89n. 

Hall, Thomas Harminson, mentioned, 
$0; physician, 90n. 

Halley, R. A., “The Preservation of 
Tennessee History,” cited, 130n. 

Hamer, Philip M., The Preservation 
of Tennessee History, article, 
127-139. 

Hamilton, J. G. deR., attending meet- 
ing, 210; edited papers, 147n; 
Party Politics in North Caro- 
lina, cited, 345n; teach in sum- 
mer school, 211. 

Hamilton, John, appointed commis- 
sioner, 294n. 

Hamilton, Moses, teacher, 89n. 

Hammer, W. C., delivered address, 
123. 

Hammond, M. B., work cited, 263n. 

Hampton, Joseph W., editor, 353. 

tancock, Josiah, commissioner, 183n. 

Handbook and History of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union, cited, 254n. 

Handbook of Facts and Alliance In- 
formation, cited, 254n. 

Haney, mentioned, 325. 

Harden, Mark, deputy marshal for 
North Carolina, 300n. 

Hardison, R. B., Soil Survey of Hali- 
far County, North Carolina, 
cited, 95n. 
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Harmon, George D., article, The North 
Carolina Cherokees and the New 
Echota Treaty of 1835, 237-2538. 

Harmon, George D., article mentioned, 
340, 341. 

Harman, Joseph, main fought at 
tavern of, 32. 

Harmonic Society, in towns, 30. 

Harnett County, teacher’ training 
class issued history of Harnett 
County, 340. 

Harper, Hugh, trustee, 179n. 

Harper, Jeduthan, designated com- 
missioner, 402n. 

Harper, John, trustee, 179. 

Harper, William, to select place for 
building, 177n. 

Harrell, John, commissioner, 183n. 

Harris, commissioner, negotiated 
treaty, 247. 

Harris, Joel Chandler, tablet erected 
to memory of, 438. 

Harris, Robert, from New York, 314. 

Harrison, Thomas P., read paper, 121. 

Harry A. Chambers Collection, letters 
of received, 122. 

Hart, A. B., Essay on American Gov- 
ernment, cited, 56n. 

Hart, Benjamin, purchased land, 81n. 

Hartford, convention of free planters 
at, 48. 

Haskins, Richard, dead, 323. 

Haslin, Thomas, elected mayor, 416; 
mentioned, 413n; sketch of 
416n; trustee, 419n. 

Hatch, Edmund, subscriber, 423. 

Hatcher, Mrs. M. A., archivist, 13. 

Hawkins, Benjamin, letter to, 320; 
signed letter, 317; trustee, 
407n. 

Hawks, F. L., History of North Caro- 
lina, cited, 62n. 

Hay, John, on committee, 320. 

Hayes, C. J. H., mentioned work, 
316n. 

Haynes, D. H., “Representation and 
Suffrage in Massachusetts, 
1620-1691,” cited, 39n. 

Haynes, Fred E., work cited, 261n. 

Hays, Hugh, trustee, 174n. 


Haywood, Adam, attended University, 
SSn. 

Haywood, John, Civil and Political 
History of the State of Tenn- 
essee, mentioned, 137; Natural 
and Aboriginal History of 
Tennessee, mentioned, 137; 
president, 186; trustee, 174n. 

Haywood, Lewis G., physician, 186n. 

Haywood, M. del, article cited, 403n. 

Haywood, Sherwood, contracted for 
building, S1n. 

Haywood, William, contracted for 
building, 81n. 

Haywood, William H., the influence 
of, 349. 

Hearn, W. E., Soil Survey of Edge- 
combe County, North Carolina, 
cited, 75n. 

Heitman, Mary, publishing historical 
material, 340. 

Heller, C. B., read historical paper, 
9» 

Helper, Hinton Rowan, mentioned, 
119. 

Henderson, Archibald, article by, 438; 
led discussion, 121; reviewed, 
“The Estate of George Wash- 
ington Deceased,” and “George 
Washington, The Rebel and the 
Patriot, 1762-1777,” 332. 

Henderson, James M., delivered ad- 
dress, 19. 

Henderson, John Lawson, president, 
28. 

Henderson, Samuel, appointed com- 
missioner, 294n; to have build- 
ing constructed, 295n. 

Henderson, Thomas, article sent to, 
398; mentioned, 32; to select 
site, 294n. 

Hendrick, Burton J., “The Training 
of an American: The Earlier 
Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page,” reviewed, 205. 

Hening, W. W., Statutes of Virginia, 
cited, 56n. 

Henry, E. G., Moore County physician, 
286n. 
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Henry, Jacob, sketch of, 398”; wrote 
article, 398. 

Henry, Louis D., Democratic poli- 
tician, 360. 

Henry, William, with volunteers, 197. 

Heritage, John, owned slaves, 178n. 

Herring, Harriet L., Welfare Work 
in Mill Villages: The Story of 
Extra Mill Activities in North 
Carolina, received, 209; wrote 
article, 4389. 

Herritage, John, on Federalist ticket, 
182n, 

Herritage, William, owned land, 1837; 
trustee, 183n. 

Hicks, John D., articles cited, 254n; 
article, The Farmers’ Alliance, 
254-280. 

High Point College campus, tablet 
erected on, 438. 

Highland Messenger, mentioned, 546n. 

Hill, Bennett, dead, 424. 

Hill, Green, trustee, 174n. 

Hill, John Bright, made talk, 122. 

Hill, Jorden, trustee, 174n. 

Hill, Whitmell, sketch of, 717. 

Hill, William, appointed 
sioner, 173n. 

Hillsboro Recorder, cited, 20n, 22n, 
25n; Plainleader, mentioned, 
346n. 

Hilton, A. B., letter to, cited, 383n. 

Hinton, Mary Hilliard, directed or- 
ganization, 123. 


commis- 


Hiram Lodge, Number Forty, men- 
tioned, 20. 

Hirsch, Arthur Henry, “The Hugue- 
nots of Colonial South Caro- 
lina,” reviewed, 112. 

Hispanic America, ‘Japanese factor,” 

- in, 480; American nations 
participating in European af- 
fairs, discussed, 431. 

Historical Notes, documents, edited 
by D. L. Corbitt, 100-108, 190- 
200, 310-324, 411-425. 

Historical Societies in Tennessee, dis- 
cussed, 1386; in Texas, dis- 
cussed, 14. 


Historia de Belgrano y la independ- 
encia argentina, mentioned, 204. 

Historia de San Martin y de la 
emancipacion sudamericana, 
mentioned, 204. 

History conference called, 124. 

History of Connecticut, cited, 47n; of 
Edgecombe County, North Caro- 
lina, cited, 67n. 

“History of Elections in American 
Colonies,” cited, 45n. 

History of Halifax County, cited, 20n, 
415n; of Hiram Lodge, cited, 
20n; of Mecklenburg County, 
cited, 403n; of Middle Tennes- 
see, mentioned, 187; of the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Co-operative Union of America, 
cited, 254n; of North Carolina, 
cited, 60n, 62n, 218n, 898n; of 
Political Thought from Luther 
to Montesquieu, cited, 217n; of 
South Carolina, cited, 62n; of 
the Cotton Famine, cited, 396n ; 
of the Grand State Farmers’ 
Alliance of Texas, cited, 254n. 

“History of the Scotch in North Caro- 
lina,’ mentioned, 341. 

“History of the Tennessee Historical 
Society,” cited, 187n; of the 
University of North Carolina, 
cited, 67n, 186n, 403n; of the 
Wheel and Alliance, and the 
Impending Revolution, cited, 
254n. 

Hodge, Abraham, requested to print 
letter, 315. 

Hodge, Philemon, commissioner to 
divide land, 411”. 

Hodson, Joseph, from Boston, 314. 

Hogg, Jas. S., made appointment, 3. 

Holbrook, Franklin F., Minnesota in 
the War with Germany, re 
ceived, 209. 

Holden, Mrs. Ben T., mentioned, 342; 
on committee, 212; president, 
211. 

Holden, W. W., editor of the Stand- 
ard, 348; purchased Standard, 
350; sketch of, 350. 
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Holliday, Thomas, trustee, 179n. 

Holmes, J. S., in charge of exercises, 
122. 

Holt of Georgia, introduced bill, 391. 

“Home of the Freed,” reviewed, 425. 

Honsell, William Y., letter from 
quoted, 240. 

Hooker, Edward, wrote about Louis- 
burg, 174n. 

Hooker, Hymick, trustee, 179n. 

Hooker, Octavius Wright, graduate of 
University, 179n. 

Hooker, Samuel, trustee, 179”. 
Hooker, Thomas, cause of disagree- 
ment, 40; removed, 46. 
Hooker, William, delegate from North 

Carolina, 224. 

Horn, Enoch, leader, 71n. 

Hornet’s Nest and True Southerner, 
mentioned, 346n. 

Horse races, 32. 

Honk Papers, mentioned, 136. 

House, R. B., delivered address, 340. 

Houston, archives removed to, 2. 

Houston; Sam, ordered archives re- 
moved, 2. 

Howe, Thomas Clifford, trustee, 419n. 

Howard, Caleb D., on committee, 320; 
paid for printing tickets, 196. 

Howell, Joseph, contracted for build- 
ing, 8in; sold land, 81n. 

Hoyt, W. H., The Papers of Archibald 
D. Murphey, cited, 181n. 
Hubbell, Jay B., chairman Board of 

Editors, 338. 

Hubley, Edward B., on board of com- 
missioners, 246. 

Hudgins, Daniel E., Jr., elected 
Rhodes Scholar, 211. 

Hughes, Rupert, “George Washington. 
The Rebel and the Patriot, 
1762-1777,” reviewed, 332. 

Hughart, William Oden, president, 
161. 

Hull, Oliver, from Rhode Island, 314. 

Humphries, David, appointed commis- 
sioner, 302n. 

Humphrey, R. M., extended work of 
colored people, 270. 


Hunt, John, appointed commissioner, 
173n; trustee, 174n. 

Hunt, Memucan, papers of, 5. 

Hunt, Rockwell, A Short History of 
California, received, 437. 
Hunter, Andrew, escape commemor- 

ated, 1238. 

Hunter, B. B., physician, 90n. 

Hunter, James, to select site, 294n. 

Hunter, William, published Virginia 
Gazette, 421n. 

Hyde Precinct, organized, 59. 

I 

Illinois, drauth affected, 257; North 
Carolinians in, 146. 

Impending Crisis of the South, men- 
tioned, 120. 

Independent Order of B'nai Brith, 
presented monument, 122. 
Index, confederate English Journal, 
played up crop curtailment, 

393. 

Indiana, drauth affected, 257; North 
Carolinians in, 146. 

Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, 
cited, 288; Queen tavern, men- 
tioned, 17. 

Indians in North Carolina, made 
rapid progress, 248, 250. 

Ingles, John, trustee, 89n. 

Internal Improvement Convention, 
meet in Raleigh, 145. 

Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, re- 
ceived, 334. 

Iowa, drauth affected, 257; North 
Carolinians in, 146. 

Iredell, James, letter to, 225; Manu- 
script received, 212. 

Irwin, Henry, merchant of Tarboro, 
73. 

Irwin, Henry, wrote Caswell, 71. 


J 


James Buchanan and His Cabinet on 
the Eve of Secession, by Philip 
Gerald Auchampaugh, received, 
118. 

James, Daniel, stockholder, 161. 

James, D. Willis, director, 161. 

Japan, official attitude of, 430. 
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Jackson, Andrew, his effort to have 
Cherokee join Indians in West, 
238; letters published, 138; 
papers of, 128. 

Jackson, John, appointed commis- 
sioner, 281n. 

Jackson, W. C., \jattended meeting, 
210; reviewed, “Southern Ex- 
posure,” 109. 

Jefferson Davis, a privateer, 328; and 
the Confederate Patronage, 
mentioned, 340. 

Jefferson, Thomas, mentioned, 236. 

Jeffreys, Osborn, appointed commis- 
sioner, 173n. 

Jeffreys, William, listed taxes, 173n. 

Jernegan, M. W., wrote article, 439. 

Jesup, M. K., director, 161. 

John Fraser and Company, given 
special permit, 385. 

John H. Bryan Papers, cited, 20n, 
144n. 

John H. Reagan Papers, purchased, 
8 

“John Kuners,” paper on, 121. 

John Ross and the Cherokees, cited, 
238n. 

John Simpson, dead, 108. 

John Winthrop, cited, 41n. 

Johnson, Amos, trustee, 89n. 

Johnson, Andrew, papers of, 128; 
pardons received, 122; Tailor 
Shop, purchased and improved, 
135. 

Johnson, Cone, letters printed, 139. 

Johnson, Guion Griffis, article, Re- 
creational and Cultural Activi- 
ties in the Ante-Bellum Town 
of North Carolina, 17-37; Social 
Characteristics of Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina, article, 140-157. 

Johnson, Dr. H. H., on committee, 
212. 

Johnson, Jacob, on Anti-Federalist 
ticket, 182”. 

Johnson, Phillip, to select site, 281n. 

Johnston, Alexander, mentioned, 76; 
quotation of, 47. 

Johnston County, created, 59; formed, 
182n, 


Johnston, Gabriel, appointed, 59. 

Johnston, Jonas, mentioned, 90; 
sketch of, 71n. 

Johnston Pettigrew Chapter U. D. C., 
presented memorial fence, 123. 

Johnston, William, appointed commis- 
sioner, 171n. 

Jones, Ambrose, commissioner, 183n. 

Jones, Atlas, Moore County attorney, 
386n. 

Jones, Calvin, deposited articles for 
museum, 24. 

Jones, Evan, attended meeting, 269. 

Jones, Frederick, commissioner, 183n. 

Jones, George W., physician, 301n. 

Jones, Robert, mentioned, 295. 

Jones, Thomas, letter from, 225. 

Journal of American Folk-Lore, cited, 
155n. 

Journal of the Congress of the Con- 
federate States of America, 
cited, 378n. 

Journal of the Secession Convention 
of Texas, published, 8. 

Joyner, J. Y., on commission, 336. 

Joyner, Robert, trustee, 89n. 

July Fourth Celebrated, 192. 


K 
Kahn Travel Fellowship, mentioned, 
341. 
Kahn, Peter, accounts of North 


America written by, 362. 
Kansas, drauth affected, 257. 
Kappler, C. J., work cited, 2387. 
Karraker, C. A., article mentioned, 

| = 
Keayne, Captain, pig in yard of, 41. 
Keel, David, physician, 304n. 
Keenleyside, Hugh L., wrote mono- 

graph, 433. 

Kelly, John B., Moore County at- 
torney, 286n. 
Kenan, Owen, elected vice-president, 

121. 

Kendrick, B. B., on committee, 120; 
teaching in Columbia Univers- 

ity, 336. 

Kennedy, David, rifle maker, 285. 
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Kenner, Duncan, believer in king cot- 
ton, 377; his position relative 
to embargo, 379. 

“Kenner Mission,” mentioned, 379. 

Kentucky, Cherokee nation inhabited, 
237; North Carolinians in, 146. 

Ketcham, Earle H., article, The 
Sources of the North Carolina 
Constitution of 1776, 215-236. 

Klaerner, C., became librarian, 9. 

Knights of Labor, career not success- 
ful, 270; exchanges made with, 
259. 

Kilpatrick, Francis, trustee, 1797. 

Kimbrough, George, physician, 304n. 

Kinchen, Henry, attended University, 
175n, 

Kins, John, trustee, 174n. 

King, V. O., first commissioner, 3. 

Kirbye, Dr. J. Edward, mentioned, 
119. 

Kittredge, G. L., Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, 
cited, 154n. 

Krey, A. C., Medieval Foundations of 
Western Civilizations, received, 
209. 

L 

Labaree, Leonard W., reviewed, “The 
History of Taxation in North 
Carolina During the Colonial 
Period, 1663-1776,” 325. 

Labor and Capital, containing an Ac- 
count of the Various Organiza- 
tions of Farmers, Planters and 
Mechanics for Mutual Improve- 
ment and Protection against 
Monopoly, cited, 254n. 

Lacy, Theophilus, attorney, 301n. 

Lacy, Thomas, physician, 304n. 

Ladd, Constant, appointed commis- 
sioner, 3802n, 

Ladies’ Hermitage Association, money 
granted to, 135. 

Lamar, Mirabeau B., papers of, pur- 
chased, 7; papers published, 8. 

Lancaster, William, trustee, 1747. 

Landon, Fred, reviewed “A History 
of Canada,” 431. 


Lanning, J. T., in Duke University, 
337. 

Laprade, W. T., attended meeting, 
210; in the University of 
Michigan, 337. 

La Racién del Boa, mentioned, 204. 

Lash, Christian, to select site, 302n. 

Laski, H. J., work cited, 217n. 

Lassiter, Jacob, trustee, 1797. 

Lassiter, Silas, trustee, 179n. 

“Latin America in World Politics, an 
Outline Survey,” reviewed, 428. 

Laughiin, Sceva Bright, wrote article, 
439. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, life and letters 
of, mentioned, 482. 

Lawrence, P. P., cashier, 86n. 

Lawson McGhee Library, has collec- 
tion of Tennesseeana, 136. 

Lea, John M., “History of the Tenn- 
essee Historical Society,” cited, 
137n. 

Leach, J. M., received letters of, 440. 

League of Nations, mentioned, 48 

Leake, John, founder of company, 299. 

Leaksville, mentioned, 289. 

Lee, Richard Henry, letter to, 228. 

Leech, Joseph, trustee, 491n. 

Leigh, Mrs. Elizabeth, dead, 199. 

Leigh, John, trustee, 89n. 

Lenoir County, described, 179; his- 
torical sketch of, 179; religion 
in, 186; schools and academies 

, 185; towns in, 183 

Lenoir, William, county named in 
honor of, 182n. 

Lenox Castle, summer resort, 35. 

Letter to the People of North Caro- 
lina, 315. 

Lewis, Exum, advertised for English 
teacher, 897; mentioned, 76. 

Lewisburg, established, 1787. 

Lexington, marker unveiled at, 124. 

Liberal Party, mentioned, 482. 

Liberty Hall, article on, 403; regula- 
tions adopted, 404. 

Liberty in the Modern World, by 
George Bryan Logan, Jr., re- 
ceived, 209. 
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Library societies incorporated, 24n; 
in Tennessee, discussed, 135. 

Lichtenstein, Gaston, “For Whom was 
Edgecombe County Named?” 
mentioned, 70n. 

Life and Labor in the Old South, 
received, 334; mentioned, 341. 

Life of Nathaniel Macon, cited, 177.'. 

Life of Rev. David Caldwell, cited, 
404n. 

Lincoln Republican, mentioned, 346n. 

Lincoln, C. H., The Revolutionary 
Movement in Pennsylvania, 
cited, 502. 

Little, James, subscriber, 422. 

Littlefield, George W., gave fund, 12. 

Lloyd, Joseph R., lawyer, 90n. 

Lock, Matthew, letter to, 320; signed 
letter, 317. 

Lock, John, mentioned, 58, 217, 236; 
writings of, 225; work cited, 
218n. 

Logan, George Bryan, Jr., Liberty in 
the Modern World, received, 
209. 

London Economist, cited, 882n; Illus- 
trated News, questioned run- 
ning blockade without bringing 
out cotton, 3887; Post, voiced 
opinion, 387; Times, mentioned, 
387. 

London, Henry M., attended exercises, 
123. 

London, Mrs. Henry M., elected vice- 
president, 121. 

Long, Nicholas, attended University, 
175n. 

Lonn, Ella, Desertion During the Civil 
War, received, 437. 

Loring, Thomas, purchased the Stand- 
ard, 347; sketch of, 348. 
Louisiana Farmers’ Union, mentioned, 

265. 

Louisville Dispatch, quoted by Index, 
393. 

Love, Josiah, trustee, 174n. 

Lovell, Lewis Edward, to select site, 
302n. 

Lowe, Thomas, claim allowed, 173n. 

Lubbock, F. R., papers of, 5. 





Lueas, A., his work praised, 27. 
Lumberton in 1798, 310. 
Lyceum societies in North Carolina, 


25. 


Lyle, John, cleared for Jamaica, 315. 

Lyon, Homer L., made talk, 122. 

Lyon, John, letter from, 421. 

Lyons, British ministers, wrote dis- 
patches, 392. 


Mec 

MacDonald, Donald, defeated, 72n. 

MacMillan, Dougald, read paper, 121. 

M’Lain, John, trustee, 407n. 

M’Lewean, Francis, trustee, 183”. 

McAnnelly, Charles, to select site, 
502n. 

McCaule, Thos. H., on committee, 405; 
trustee, 404. 

McClay, Shelby T., granted leave, 338. 

McClung, Calvin M., private library, 
136. 

McCorkle, Samuel, trustee, 408n, 404; 
sent to New Jersey, 405. 
McCulloch, Mrs. E. F., presided, 122. 
McCurdy, Hilda, instructor in teacher 

training class, 340. 

McDonald, D. P., rendered assistance 
in preparation of history, 340. 

McDowell, Joseph, letter to, 320; 
signed letter, 317. 

McDowell, Mrs. John, made talk, 122. 

McGhee, C. M., purchased interest in 
road, 163. 

McGillivray, Alexander, mentioned, 
435. 

McIver, Kenneth B., Moore County 
physician, 286n. 

McKay, James J., criticised, 360. 

McKenzie, Murdock, wrote article, 
401. 

McKinley, A. E., The Suffrage Fran- 
chise in the Thirteen English 
Colonies of North America, 
cited, 64n. 

McKinnie, William, Sr., to run divid- 
ing line, 304n. 

McKinny, Barnaba, trustee, 1867. 

McLean, A. D., on commission, 336. 
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McLean, Angus W., called conference, 
124; delivered eddress, 342; 
honorary president, 121; men- 
tioned, 341. 

McLean, E. C., elected president, 211. 

McMahon, Mrs. C. W., article men- 
tioned, 340. 

McMaster, John B., cited, 3157. 

MeMillin, Benton, ordered archives 
moved, 130. 

MeMinn, Joseph, letters published, 
138. 

McNair, Edmund, president, 86; 
mentioned, 76; trustee, 89n. 

McVey, Frank L., article cited, 254n. 

MeWhorter, Alexander, offered presi- 
dent chair, 405. 


M 
Mabry, W. A., awarded fellowship, 
337. 
Macdonald, memoirs of, mentioned, 
432. 


Machinery to propel Boats, 411. 

Macon, Nathaniel, elected to Congress, 
313; sketch of, 176n. 

Macune, C. W., editor of journal of 
Alliance, 271; secured a meet- 
ing, 264. 

Magna Carta, document mentioned, 

236. 

Magee, Consul, wrote letters, 376. 

Main Current in American Thought, 
cited, 217n. 

Malone, Mrs. J. E., Jr., on committee, 
212. 

Malone, Mrs. J. E., wrote pageant, 
211. 

Mangum, Willie Person, Senator from 
North Carolina, 243; tablet 
memoralizing, 339; written to, 
360. 

Mankato Review, cited, 260n. 

Manassas, iron clad steamer, 328. 

Manufactories in Edgecombe County, 
85. 

Marching On, mentioned, 119. 

Market Law in New Bern, 416. 

Markland, Charles, to run dividing 
line, 304n, 


Marr, Richard, to have building con- 
structed, 295n. 

Marshal Ney Before and After Exrecu- 
tion, received, 334. 

Marshall, Joseph, subscriber, 423. 

Marshall, W. F., on committee, 120. 

Martin, Alexander, issued proclama- 
tion, 192; letter to, 320; signed 
letter, 317. 

Martin, James, in the society, 28. 

Martin, San, South American, 204. 

Maryland Declaration, quoted, 222; 
settlers from, land in North 
Carolina, 314; Historical Maga- 
zine, cited, 148n. 

Mason, George, writing of, 219n. 

Mason, J. M., believer in king cotton, 
377. 

Mason-Slidell missions, the story of, 
371. 

Masonboro, patronized, 35. 

Masonic lodges had buildings, 19. 

Massachusetts, representation dis- 
cussed, 38. 

Massey, Samue! B., scholastic record 
mentioned, 398n, 

Massey, Thomas, to have building 
constructed, 295n. 

Matthews, Thomas, appointed com- 
missioner, 281n. 

Maverick family, papers of, 13. 

Maxwell, A. E., letter to, cited, 383n. 

May, John, attorney, 301n; to select 
site, 294n,. 

Mayhew, D. H., principal of academy, 
174n; teacher in Franklin, 175. 

Meade, Robert D., at University of 
North Carolina, 337. 

Mears, James, paid for work, 196. 

Mears, William, to select site, 281n. 

Mebane, Alexander, letter to, 320; 
signed letter, 317. 

Mechanics associations organized, $1. 

Mecklenburg, instructions from, 218; 
resolution, effect of, 232; In- 
structions advised representa- 
tives, 220; Jeffersonian, men- 
tioned, 346n. 

Meredith, David, deceased, 197. 
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Medieval Foundations of Western 
Civilization, by George C. 
Sellery and A. C. Krey, re- 
ceived, 209. 


“Meet General Grant,” reviewed, 329. 

Meeting in Warrenton, 317. 

Mellen, George F., “Calvin Morgan 
McClung and his Library,” 
cited, 136n. 

Memphis Appeal, mentioned, 374; 
Historical Society, mentioned, 
138; Argus, quoted, 373. 

Men and Times of the Revolution, 
cited, 31n. 

Mendenhall, E. E., marker presented 
to, 211. 

Mendenhall, Marjorie, reviewed, 
“Varina Howell, Wife of Jeff- 
erson Davis,” 115. 

Merchants Magazine, cited, 151n. 

Mercier, French minister, worried, 
392. 

Merriam, C. E., American Political 
Theories, cited, 42n; work cited, 
215n. 

Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents, cited, 391n. 

Mexico and Its Heritage, received, 
334; French intervention in, 
430; Japan interest in, 431. 

Miller, W. D., papers of, 5. 

Mills, James, recommended, 402n. 

Milton, Governor, unchanging on the 
king cotton philosophy, 382. 

Minnesota in the War with Germany, 
by Franklin F. Holbrook and 
Livia Appel, received, 209. 

Mirabeavu B. Lamar Papers, 
chased, 7. 

Miranda, Francisco de, Diary of, 362. 

Mississippi, North Carolinians in, 146. 

Missouri, drauth affected, 257; North 
Carolinians in, 146; Politics 
During the Civil War, article 
published, 439. 

Mitchell, Broadus, 
Factory Mester of 
South, received, 118. 

Mitchell, Elisha, “Diary of a Geologi- 
eal Tour in 1827 and 1829,” 


pur- 


William Gregg. 
the Old 





cited, 155n; on geological tour, 
155; tablet unveiled at grave 
of, 122. 

Mitchell, H. C., 
school, 211. 

Mitchell, Thomas, mentioned, 175. 

Mitchell’s Tavern, mentioned, 18n. 

Mitre, Bartolomé, historian of Argen- 
tina, 204; his works, 204. 

Mobile and Montgomery Railroad, 
mentioned, 163. 

Mobile Register and Advertiser, men- 
tioned, 374; Register, endorsed 
policy, 391. 

Mocksville Enterprise, carrying his- 
torical material, 340. 

Moir, James, purchased land, 81n. 

Molyneux, Consul at Savannah, 375; 
reported burning cotton, 394. 

Moon, S. S., incorporator, 159. 

Monroe Doctrine, mentioned, 429. 

Montgomery Advertiser, endorsed 
policy, 391. 

Montgomery, L. W., work cited, 409n. 

Monuments and memorials of Tenn- 
essee, discussed, 135. 

Moody, Dan, governor, 16. 

Moody, Epps, trustee, 174n. 

Moore County, academies in, 286; first 
graduate of the University, 
286n; named in honor of, 281n; 
sketch of, 281. 

Moore, Alfred, Moore County named 
for, 281n. 

Moore, A. B., letter to, cited, 383n; 
opposed to exportation of cot- 
ton, 383. 

Moore, James, defeated Highlanders, 
72n; elected governor, 64. 
Moore, John Trotwood, chairman of 

committee, 131. 

Moore, J. W., History of North Caro- 
lina, cited, 60n. 

Moore, Thomas, issued proclamation 
against shipping cotton, 382. 

Moorehead, James T., attorney, 301n. 

Morehead, John Motley, efforts for 
transportation, 201; graduate 
from University, 301n; wrote 
Mangum, 360. 


teach in summer 
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Moore’s Creek Bridge, battle at, 72. 
Morgan, F., Connecticut as a Colony 
and as a State, cited, 48n. 
Morgan, John T., biography of, to be 

written, 336. 

Morgan, P., cotton gins for sale, 196. 

Morgan, W. Scott, work cited, 254n. 

Morrison, Cameron, efforts for trans- 
portation, 201. 

Mosely, Matthew, trustee, 186”, 

Mosley, Robert W., physician, 304n. 

Mountain Banner, mentioned, 346n. 

Mumford, R., clerk of Fayetteville, 
196. 

Murdock, Kenneth B., on Board of 
Editors, 338. 

Murfreesborough Citizen, mentioned, 
346. 

Murphey, Archibald D., leadership of, 
151; his opinion of people of 
State, 147; wrote sketch, 408. 

Murphy, Mrs. W. B., made tal. 122. 

Murray, Samuel, Sr., trustec, 407n. 

Murry, John, physician, 301n. 

Muscle Shoals land venture, men- 
tioned, 435. 


N 

Nags Head, patronized, 35. 

Nacogdoches Archives, records of, 5; 
records received from county, 2. 

Nash, Abner, subscriber, 422. 

Nash, Mrs., mentioned, 365. 

National Academy of History, E. G. 
Gonzilez secretary of, 204. 

National Democrat, mentioned, 3467; 
Economist, official Journal of 
Southern Alliance, 271; Hcon- 
mist, cited, 267n; Farmers’ Al- 
liance mentioned, 255; Farm- 
ers’ Alliance and Co-operative 
Union of America, composed of 
two orders, 265; Farmers’ Al- 
liance and Industrial Union 
mentioned, 255; Farmers’s Al- 
liance and Industrial Union, 
name suggested, 272; Jntelli- 
gencer, mentioned, 8. 

Natural and Aboriginal History of 
Tennessee, mentioned, 137. 


Neal, Thomas, trustee, 403n. 

Nebraska, drauth affected, 257. 

Needham, James, first in Tennessee, 
127. 

“Negro Cabinet Maker whose Art is 
Just Now Receiving Full Recog- 
nition for its Merit,” article 
published, 439. 

Nelson, John, one of administrators 
of Beaufort, 398n. 

Nelson, T. A. R., papers mentioned, 
136. 

Nelson, Professor, in the University 
of Chicago, 337. 

Neu Braunsfelser Zeitung, files of, 8. 

Nevins, Allan, work cited, 2167. 

Newcomer, B. F., vice-president and 
treasurer, 161. 

Newsome, A. R., accepted marker, 
339; accepted tablet, 340; 
awarded degree of doctor of 
philosophy, 336; dissertation, 
“The Presidential Election of 
1824 in North Carolina,’ 336; 
edited documents, T'welve North 
Carolina Counties in 1810-1811, 
67-99, 171-189, 281-309; edited 
documents, A Miscellany from 
the Thomas Henderson Letter 
Book, 1810-1811, 398-410; 
elected chairman, 210; deliv- 
ered address, 121; made ad- 
dress, 211, 888; made talk, 122, 
440; read paper, 120. 

Newspaper controversy mentioned, 
355. 

Newspapers Exert Great Influence, 
document, 106. 

Newton Academy, article on, 406: 
Lottery, in operation, 407. 
Newton, George, a teacher at Union 
Hill, 407; trustee, 407. 

New Bern, election in, 416; historical 
celebration held at, 341; market 
law in, 416; price current in, 
412; school house in, 419; 
schools opened in, 195; Female 
Benevolent Society, organized, 
23; Theatrical Society, organ- 
ized, 26; Daily Delta, men- 
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tioned, 346; Inquirer, men- 
tioned, 346n; Volunteers, 197. 

New Echota agreement to be ex- 
examined, 243; treaty negoti- 
ated, 238. 

New England newspapers, North 
Carolina items from, 122; sys- 
tem of taxation in, 325. 

“New England Town Mandates,” 
cited, 38n. 

New Haven, representation discussed, 
46. 

New Jersey constitution quoted, 229. 

New Hanover precinct, organized, 59. 

New Light on the Treaty of San 
Lorenza: An Essay in Histori- 
cal Criticism, mentioned, 341. 

New Orleans, supplier of privateers, 
328; Crescent, mentioned, 374; 
Delta, summed up situation, 
386; Picayune, files of, 12; 
Price Current, mentioned, 376. 

New York Alliance, copied model of 
organization, 255. 

Nichols, John, his book cited, 20n. 

Nichols, Julius, appointed commis- 
sioner, 1717; appointed to run 
line, 171n. 

Nixon, Herman Clarence, article cited, 
255n. 

Noble, M. C. 8., elected secretary, 121. 

Norcom, John, riding chair and 
negroes for sale, 197; wind 
mill for sale, 198. 

Norfleet, Isaac, Assistant Marshal for 
Edgecombe, 85”. 

Norris, Joseph, appointed to purchase 
land, 171n. 

Northampton Precinct, created, 59. 

North Carolina, Almanac, copies re- 
ceived, 440; and its Resources, 
cited, 402n; A Study in Eng- 
lish Colonial Government, cited, 
234n ; Cherokees indignant, 238 ; 
Cherokee nation inhabited, 237; 
Congress at Halifax, letter to, 
225; conservatism discussed, 
148; constitution of, 215; 
Declaration of Rights, article 


of, 220; Declaration of Rights, 
questions dealt with in bound- 
ary disputes, 224; Democrat, 
mentioned, 3846n; Emigration 
from, 145; Folk-Lore Society, 
held meeting, 121; Gazette, 
cited, 106n ; Historical Commis- 
sion, accessions to, 212, 341; 
Historical Commission, erected 
tablet, 339; Historical Commis- 
sion published report, 124; 
Historical Review, sketches 
published in, 398; improvement 
of Indians in, 251; in the War 
Between the States, article pub- 
lished, 489; Indians, claim com- 
mutation for removal, 245; In- 
dians excluded from benefits, 
245; Indians entitled to sum of 
money, 247; Indians made ap- 
plication for pay, 24; individual- 
ism discussed, 140 ; Journal, men- 
tioned, 26; Legislature passed 
resolution relative to Indians, 
252; Newspepers, list of, 346n; 
number of post offices in, 152; 
people from Maryland to settle 
in, 318; political newspapers 
published in 1836, 345; popula- 
tion increase compared, 144; 
provincialism discussed, 150; 
Railroad, history of, 202; Rail- 
road, number of miles of road, 
162; Rebuilding an Ancient 
Commonwealth, 1584-1925, been 
issued, 338; Register, 1823, 
cited, 400n; representation dis- 
cussed, 57; Republican, men- 
tioned, 346n; Resources and In- 
dustries, cited, 402n; Schools 
and Academies, 1780-1840. A 
Documentary History, cited, 
406n; sectionalism in, 147; 
senators, resolutions sent to, 
252; Standard, mentioned, 346; 
State Art Society had exhibit, 
120; State Art Society held 
meeting, 119; Statesman, men- 
tioned, 346”; superstition, dis- 
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cussed, 154; taxation in, 325; 
University Magazine, cited Tin. 

North Carolinian, mentioned, 346n. 

North Carolinians living outside the 
State, 146; pardoned, 122. 

Northeastern Railroad, number of 
miles of road, 162. 

Northern Securities Company, came 
into existence, 158. 

North Mewican States and Texas, pub- 
lished, 4. 

Norton, Clarence Clifford, article, 
Democratic Newspapers and 
Campaign Literature in North 
Carolina 1835-1861, 345-361. 

Northwestern Alliance, became strong, 
261; founding of, 255. 

Norwood, John, appointed to run line, 


171n. 
O 
Oak City Guards, organized society, 
30. 


Obituary notices, 108, 199, 322, 423. 

Ocracoke patronized, 35. 

Odd Fellow lodges appeared, 19. 

Oglesby, Micajah, to select site, 302n. 

Ohio, drauth affected, 257; North 
Carolinians in, 146. 

Old Richmond Courthouse, marker 
unveiled at, 123. 

Olds, Fred A., attended exercises, 123. 

Oliver, John, cleared for New York, 
315. 

Oliver, Mrs., mentioned, 365. 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, A Journey 
in the Seaboard Slave States, 
cited, 150n. 

Omaha Daily Bee, cited, 257n. 

O’Neal, Peter, to have building con- 
structed, 295n. 

Onslow Precinct, organized, 59. 
Orange Democrat, mentioned, 346n; 
Ratoon, mentioned, 346n. 

Ore Hill, mentioned, 402n. 

Organization and Charter of the 
Southern Railroad Security Co., 
cited, 160n. 

Ormond, William, to select place for 
building, 177n. 


Osborn, Adlai, trustee, 403n. 

Osborn, Adlai Laurens, article by, 403. 

Osborne, Peter, from Philadelphia, 
314. 

Osgood, Herbert L., work cited, 235n. 

Otken, Charles H., work cited, 263n. 

Our Women in the War, mentioned, 
425. 

Overland Contract Company, incor- 
porated, 159. 

Overton, John, letters of, 138. 

Owsley, Frank Lawrence, article, The 
Confederacy and King Cotton: 
A Study in Economic Coercion, 
371-397 ; work cited, 397n. 

Oyer and Terminer Courts, discussed, 
100. 


P 

Page, Walter H., evolution of, 206. 

Palm, Sir Swante, gave collection, 11. 

Palmer, Mrs. Nathan, elected vice- 
president, 122. 

Panhandle Plains Historical Society, 
organized, 15. 

Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, 
cited, 147n. 

Papers of Thomas Ruffin, cited, 33n, 
147n. 

Parish, Charles, built Eagle Hotel, 17. 

Parker, Coralie, A History of Tara- 
tion in North Carolina during 
the Colonial Period, 1663-1776, 
received, 209; “The History of 
Taxation in North Carolina 
During the Colonial Period, 
1663-1776,” reviewed, 325. 

Parker, John H., physician, 186n. 

Parkhurst, Jeremy, physician, 304n. 

Parks, E. T., awarded fellowship, 337. 

Parks, William, established Virginia 
Gazette, 421n. 

Parrington, Vernon L., work cited, 
217n. 

Party Politics in North Carolina, 
cited, 345n. 

Patrons of Husbandry, mouthpiece of, 
255. 

Pattee, Fred Lewis, on Board of 
Editors, 338. 
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Patterson, J. C., awarded fellowship, 
337. 

Patton, J. A., at Citadel, 336. 

Patton, John, trustee, 407n. 

Paxton Boys, mentioned, 52. 

Pearce, Haywood J., Jr., Benjamin H. 
Hill. Secession and Reconstruc- 
tion, received, 118. 

Pearson, C. C., reviewed, ‘““The Con- 
federate Privateers,’ 327; at 
University of Virginia, 337. 

Peay, Austin, his administration bill, 
133. 

Peele, Joseph H., delivered address, 
341. 

Peffer, W. A., article cited, 254n. 

Pender, John, Jr., from Philadelphia, 
314. 

Pendleton, George, teacher, 89n. 

Penn, John, letter to, 227; mentioned, 
217. 

Penn, William, founder of colony, 49. 

Pennsylvania, constitution copied, 
328; Declaration of Rights, 
quoted, 223; Historical Society, 
photostats from, 341; Railroad 
Company, investments in Sou- 
thern railroads, 166; Railroad 
Company, owned security com- 
pany, 159; representation dis- 
cussed, 49. 

Perkins of Louisiana, offered resolu- 
tions, 380. 

Perry, Charles E., wrote article, 439. 

Perry, Jeremiah, listed taxes, 173n; 
trustee, 174n. 

Perry, Jeremiah, Jr., trustee, 174n. 

Perry, Joshua, listed taxes, 173”; 
trustee, 174n. 

Person, Thomas, directed to hire iron 
furnace, 402n. 

Petersburg Intelligencer, cited, 150n. 

Petition of Rights, document men- 
tioned, 236. 

Pettigrew, Mrs. Ebenezer, letter from 
quoted, 36. 

Pettigrew, James Johnston, tablet at 
grave of, 123. 

Pfifer, Martin, directed to hire iron 
furnace, 402n. 


Phelan, introduced bill, 380. 

Philips, Abraham, appointed commis- 
sioner, 294n. 

Philip C. Tucker Collection, a gift, 14. 

Philips, Ethelred, trustee, 89, 

Philips, Frederick, teacher, 89n. 

Phillips, James, physician, 9$0n. 

Phillips, Ulrich B., author of book, 
341; Life and Labor in the Old 
South, received, 334. 

Pickett Papers, quoted, 378n. 

Piedmont Springs, evolution of con- 
ditions at, 36; patronized, 35. 

Pierson, W. W., Jr., attended meeting, 
210; reviewed, “Bolivar en la 
Argentina,” 204; teach in sum- 
mer school, 211. 

Pinckney’s treaty analyzed, 435. 

Pinkney, John, sketch of, 420n. 

Pioneer Press, cited, 260n. 

Pitt County, flling mill in, 194. 

Pittman, Thomas M., delivered ad- 
dress, 211. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad, 
mentioned, 162; Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad, men- 
tioned, 161. 

Plant, H. B., director, 161. 

Plantation Life Before the War, men- 
tioned, 340. 

Pleasants, Mrs. M. C., on committee, 
212. 

Plymouth, representation discussed, 
43. 

Poe, Clarence, elected vice-president, 
121. 

Polemic Society, organized, 24. 

Political Thought from Locke to 
Benthan, cited, 217n. 

Poore, B. P., work cited, 218”. 

Poore’s Manual, cited, 164n. 

Polk, James K., home purchased, 135; 
letters printed, 139; mentioned, 
271, 331; papers of, 128. 

Polk, L. L., editor of paper, 27. 

Polk, Mrs. Sarah Hawkins, “direct- 
ress,” 23. 

Polk, Thomas, mentioned, 271; trus- 
tee, 403n. 
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Polk, William, an address to the Citi- 
zens, 147; elected president, 
122; mentioned, 23; read paper, 
119. 

Pope, John, to select place for build- 
ing, 177n. 

Pope, Sir Joseph, mentioned, 4382. 

Pope, Urban, VIII, mentioned, 206. 

“Populism in Louisiana During the 
Nineties,” article cited, 255n. 

Porter, Slate and Black Lead on land 
of, 402. 

Porter, S. H., came to defense of In- 
dians, 245. 

Posey, W. B., article mentioned, 341. 

Post, August, made secretary, 259. 

Poteat, William Louis, The Way of 
Victory, received, 334. 

Potter, Robert, deprived of his seat, 
34. 

Potwin, Marjorie A., “Cotton Mill 
People of the Piedmont,” re- 
viewed, 425. 

Powell, Roderic, trustee, 179n. 

President Buchanan’s Betrayal of 
Governor Robert J. Walker of 
Kansas, article mentioned, 341. 

Prussing, Eugene E., “The Estate of 
George Washington Deceased,” 
reviewed, 332. 

Price, Absolam, on Anti-Federalist 
ticket, 182n. 

Price, A. L., business manager, 352. 

Price, R. E., chairman of committee, 
440. 

Private Social Activities, discussed, 
20. 

Provincial America, cited, 216n. 

Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, cited, 154n. 

Proclamation by Arthur Dobbs, 190. 

Proclamation to Celebrate July 
Fourth, 1783, 192. 

Progressive Farmer, radical paper, 
271. 

Providence, sent committee, 45. 

Public Poor Relief in North Carolina, 
by Roy M. Brown, received, 209. 

Public Records Office, records received 
from, 122. 


Public Safety Committees backed by 
public opinion, 395. 

Public social centers, discussed, 17. 

Purdie, Alexander, publisher of the 
Virginia Gazette, 421. 

Pursuing Fugitive Slaves, article pub- 
lished, 4389. 

Purviance, Samuel D., secretary, 522. 

Putnam, A. W., History of Middle 
Tennessee, mentioned, 137. 


Q 

Qualia, settlers in, to remain east, 
244; Town Indians, War De- 
partment, received information 
about, 251. 

Quarles, Robert T., employed to ar- 
range documents, 130. 

Quarles, Robert T., Jr., succeeded 
father, 131. 

Queen’s College, established, 252. 

Quincy, Josiah, listed books in will, 
217. 

R 
Ragsdale, Ann Maria, teacher, 892. 
Ragsdale, I. N., attended exercises, 
438. 

Rains, C. W., appointed clerk, 3; 
died, 6. 

Raleigh Academy, students of, organ- 
ized society, 24. 

Raleigh Club, organized, 23; Female 
senevolent Society, organized, 
23; Library Company organ- 
ized, 24; Minerva, mentioned, 
142; and Gaston Railroad, his- 
tory of, 202; Register, cited, 
19n, 20n, 21n, 23n, 24n, 27n, 
28n, 30n, 32n, 33n, 36n, STN, 
140n; Register, Whig news- 
paper, 348; Star and North 
Carolina Gazette, quoted, 358; 
Thespian Society, organized, 
27. 

Ramcke, Frederick, dead, 323. 

Ramsay, Ambrose, directed to hire 
iron furnace, 402n, 

Ramsay, David, History of South 
Carolina, cited, 62n. 
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tamsdell, Charles W., article, The 
Preservation of Texas History, 
1-16. 

Ramsey, James G. M., Annals of 

Tennessee, mentioned, 1387; 

autobiography cited, 137n ; men- 

tioned, 137. 

William, commissioner to 
divide land, 411; established 
Virginia Gazette, 421n. 
Randall, William, subscriber, 422. 
Raper, Charles Lee, work cited, 254n; 

work used, 231. 

Read, Thomas, dead, 322. 

Reagan, John H., papers of, pur- 
chased, 7; to have building 
constructed, 295n. 

Receipts and Disbursements of Fay- 
etteville, 1789, 195. 

Recreational and Cultural Activities 
in the Ante-Bellum Town of 
North Carolina, article’ by 
Guion Griffis Johnson, 17-37. 

Reese, Tho., trustee, 404. 

Reeves, Simon, cleared for Quebeck, 
315. 

Regulator movement, summary treat- 
ment of, 326. 

Reid, David S., complaint made to, 
360. 

“Report of Board of Education of 
N. C., 1869,” cited, 163n. 
Report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the Year, 1879, 

cited, 257n. 

Report of the Investigating Committee 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., Co., 
cited, 161”. 

Report of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 
cited, 166n. 

Report of Tennessee Historical Com- 
mission, covering biennium, 
1921-1923, cited, 133n. 

“Representation and Suffrage in 
Massachusetts, 1620-1691,” cited, 
39n. 

Republican Prayer, 198; Party, alli- 


- 


ance influence upon, 279. 


Rand, 


Rhode Island, provision for electing 
governor, 233; representation, 
discussed, 45; represen.atives 
mentioned, 45. 

Richards, William Augustus, sketch 
of, 408. 

Richmond and Danville Railroad, 
number of miles of road, 162; 
and Petersburg Railroad, num- 
ber of miles of road, 162; Dis- 
patch, endorsed policy, 391; 
Examiner, mentioned, 374; 
Enquirer, endorsed policy, 391; 
mentioned, 374. 

Riding Chair For Sale, 197. 

Rightmire, W. F., work cited, 254n. 

Rippy, J. Fred, reviewed, “A History 
of American Foreign Rela- 
tions,” 111; article, A View of 
the Carolinas in 1783, 362-370; 
elected chairman, 210; “Latin 
America in World Politics, An 
Outline Survey,” reviewed, 428 ; 
in the University of Mexico, 
337. 

Rising, Mrs. Ann, fortune teller, 156. 

Rive, Alfred, article mentioned, 340. 

Roanoke Navigation Company, chart- 
ered, 298n. 

Robert E. Lee and the Improvement 
of the Mississippi River, men- 
tioned, 340. 

Roberts, O. M., papers of, 13. 

Roberts, J. C., Watauga Exchange 
fellow at Harvard University, 
338. 

Robertson, C. G., work cited, 233n. 

Robertson, James A., teach in sum- 
mer school, 211; correspond- 
ence of, mentioned, 136; corre- 
spondence published, 138. 

Robertson, John, appointed commis- 
sioner, 281n. 

Robertson, William Spence, edited, 
The Diary of Francisco Mi- 
randa. Tour of the United 
States, 370n. 

Robeson County, navigation in, 311; 
wills received, 212. 
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Robins, William, inventor of machin- 
ery, 411. 

Robinson, William, had difficulty, 142. 

Robinson, William Morrison, Jr., The 
Confederate Privateers, re- 
ceived, 118. 

Robinson, William Morrison, Jr., ‘“The 
Confederate Privateers,”  re- 
viewed, 327. 

Rockingham County, sketch of, 294; 
Post-Dispatch, carrying histori- 
cal material, 340. 

Rogan, Octavio, became librarian, 9. 

Rogers, A. M., former teacher, 179n. 

Rogers, J. K., on board of commis- 
sioners, 246. 

Rogers, William, interpretation cor- 
rect, 240; quoted, 239. 

Roosevelt, James, president, 161. 

Root, W. T., The Relations of Penn- 
sylvania with Great Britain, 
cited, 51in. 

Rosenburg Library, material de- 
posited in, 14. 

Ross, Charles, delivered address, 123. 

Ross, Earle D., wrote article, 439. 

Ross, John, from Barbadoes, 314. 

Rowan, Robert, designated commis- 
sioner, 402n. 

Rowland, Eron, Mrs. Dunbar, “Va- 
rina Howell, Wife of Jefferson 
Davis,” reviewed, 115. 

Royal White Hart Lodge, used for 
school room, 20. 

Royal, Joseph, published Virginia 
Gazette, 421n. 

Rubican mentioned, 346n. 

Rufenacht, Secretary, in attendance, 
342. 

Ruffin, Archibald R., attorney, 304n. 

Ruffin, Ethelred, to run dividing line, 
304n,. 

Ruffin, James H., letter to brother, 
147. 

Ruffin, Thomas, owned horse, 33n. 

Rumph, Lois V., read paper, 120. 

Russell, Lord John, letter to, 375, 378, 
387. 

Rustell, Richard, one of administra- 
tors of Beaufort, 398n. 


Rutherford County, celebrates anni- 
versary, 489; News, carrying 
historical material, 340. 

Rutherfordton Democrat, mentioned, 
346n. 


8 


Salisbury Academy, incorporated, 
403n; Banner, mentioned, 346, 
346n; Banner, Wilson former 
editor, 351; institute organized 
at, 26; Thalian Association or- 
ganized, 28; Thespian Society 
incorporated, 28. 

Sams, Edmund, trustee, 407n. 

San Antonio, captured, 2; de Bexar, 
under political chief, 5. 
Sandys, Sir Edwin, plan of govern- 

ment, 53. 

Sanford, James I., teacher, 89”. 

Sanger, D. B., wrote article, 439. 

San Lorenza, treaty of, 434. 

Saratoga, pilgrimage to, 35. 

Sasser, Josiah, court held at house 
of, 304n. 

Saunders, W. M., promoted project, 
339. 

Savannah Republican, mentioned, 374. 

Saxon Mills, Miss Potwin lived 
among people of, 427. 

Scates, Silas Erwin, A Classification 
of Some Historical Material in 
Nashville, Tennessee, cited, 
134n. 

Schafer, Joseph, translated and edited 
Intimate Letters of Carl 
Schurz, received, 334. 

Schermerhorn, J. F., negotiated treaty 
240; on committee, 238. 

Schilbeach, Mrs., mentioned, 365. 

Schneider, Heinreich, directed glee 
club, 30. 

Schools to be opened in New Bern, 
195. 

Schwab, John C., work cited, 380n. 

Scott, Thomas A., president of com- 
pany, 160. 

Seotland Neck, situated, 95. 

Seagrove, James, aided in escape, 362. 
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Sears, Louis Martin, “A History of 
American Foreign Relations,” 
reviewed, 111. 

Seawell, Benjamin, trustee, 174n. 

Secret and Benevolent associations, 
incorporated, 262. 

Secret Journals of the Republic of 
Texas, published, 8. 

Secrets Worth Knowing, given at 
theatre, 27. 

Seitz, Don €., Famous American 
Duels, received, 334. 

Select Statutes, Cases and Documents, 
cited, 233n. 

Sellery, George C., Medieval Founda- 
tions of Western Civilization, 
received, 209. 

Sessums, Isaac, sketch of, 73. 

Settle, Thomas, attorney, 301n. 

Settlers’ Protective Association, or- 
ganized, 255. 

Sevier, John, diary printed, 139; let- 
ters of, 138; monument in 
honor of, 135. 

Shanks, Henry T., at Birmingham 
Southern College, 336. 

Shaw, Robert, subscriber, 422. 

Shelby Eagle, mentioned, 346n, 

Shelton, O. D., edited, Life and Letters 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 432. 

Shepard, Charles, in Congress, 147. 

Shepard, James B., helped select Hol- 
den, 350. 

Shepard, William B., disgusted, 21. 

Shepherd, Augustine H., attorney, 
304n, 

Sheppard, Benjamin, court held at 

house of, 177n; on Federalist 
ticket, 182n; owned - slaves, 
178n. 

Sheppard, John, trustee, 183”. 

Sherman, Mrs., claimed pig, 41. 

Sherrod, Thos., reported ‘to gover- 
nor, 173n. 

Shewman, Frederick, physician, 304n. 

Shine, John, trustee, 183n. 

Ships entered and cleared at Beau- 
fort, 1764, 314. 

Shober, Emanuel, attorney, 304n. 


Shocco Springs, patronized, 35. 

Shollington, William H., physician, 
90n. 

Shorter, Gil, opposed to exportation 
of cotton, 383. 

Shreveport, Louisiana, meeting at, 


266. 
Shryock, R. H., attended meeting, 
210. 


Siamese Twins, exhibited in State, 29. 

Sibley, John, on committee, 320. 

Silva, J. Francisco V., historian, men- 
tioned, 204. 

Simkins, Francis B., reviewed, ‘‘Cot- 
ton Mill People of the Pied- 
mont,” 425; reviewed, “Home 
of the Freed,” 425; reviewed, 
“The Huguenots of Colonial 
South Carolina,” 112. 

Simms, William Gilmore, gave _ lec- 
tures, 31. 

Simpson, Mrs. Ann K., tried for mur- 
der, 156. 

Simpson, John, trustee, 404. 

Sims, Robert, to contract for build- 
ings, 304n. 

Sioussat, St. George L., edited maga- 
zine, 139; “A Preliminary Re- 
port upon the Archives of 
Tennessee,” cited, 134n. 

Sitgreaves, Thomas, alderman, 417; 
mentioned, 413n. 

Sketches of Church History in North 
Carolina, cited, 175n. 

Sketches of Old Warrenton, North 
Carolina, cited, 409n. 

Sketches of Virginia, cited, 55n. 

Skinner, Mrs. Sarah, dead, 200. 

Skinner, John, wife died, 200. 

“Slaveholding in North Carolina: An 
Economic View.” cited, 797. 

Slidell, John, in Europe, 387. 

Slocumb, John, quotation from, 143; 
wrote sketch, 304. 

Sloo, Nathaniel, cleared for South 
Carolina, 315. 

Smith, Ashbel, papers of, 13. 

Smith, Culver H., awarded fellow- 
ship, 337. 
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Smith, Daniel, trustee, 407. 
Smith, David, commissioner to divide 
land, 411n. 

Smith, Joshua, appvinted commis- 
sioner, 294n. 

Smith, Samuel, dead, 108. 

Smither, Harriet, archivist, 9; edited 
books, 8. 

Smithwick, Dr. D. T., historian, 212; 
mentioned, 342; on committee, 
120; organized association, 123. 

Smoot, J. Edward, Marshal Ney Be- 
fore and After Execution, re- 
ceived, 334. 

Sneed, Alexander, wrote sketch of 
Rockingham, 34; wrote sketch, 
294. 

Sneed, Stephen, published notice, 424. 

Snider, Charles Lee, reviewed, “Meet 
General Grant,” 329; reviewed, 
“The Training of an American: 
The Earlier Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page,” 205. 

Social Characteristics of Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina, article by 
Guion Griffis Johnson, 140-157. 

Social England, cited, 81n. 

“Social Life in the Colonies,” quoted, 
Sin. 

Soil Survey of Halifax County, North 
Carolina, cited, 95n. 

Solemn Grove Academy, authorized, 
286n. 

Some Aspects of Representation in 
the American Colonies, article 
by W. Neil Franklin, 38-66. 

“Some Folk Words,” paper on, 121. 

“South Atlantic States in 1833,” cited, 
148n. 

South Carolina, North Carolinians in, 
146; representation discussed, 
62. 

Southerland, James, trustee, 89n. 

Southern Alliance, discussed, 261; 
predominant in South, 255; 
Citizen, mentioned, 350; Ex- 
posure, reviewed, 109; Rail- 
way Security Company, adver- 
tised for bids on property, 168; 


Railway Security Company, a 
Pennsylvania corporation, 158; 
Railway Security Company, fi- 
nancial statement, 164; Rail- 
way Security Company, its 
object, 160; Times, proposed, 
349. 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
mentioned, 15. 

Spaight, Richard, on committee, 189n ; 
fought duel, 141. 

Sparrow of Louisiana, urged confed- 
eracy to take control uf cotton, 
380. 

Speight, William, to select place for 
building, 177n. 

Speir, Henry, to select site, 302n. 

Sports, discussed, 31. 

Spring Hill Seminary, established, 
186n. 

St. Helena Island, Miss Cooley’s ex- 
perience as nurse at, 426. 

St. John the Baptist, Feast of, 414. 

St. John’s Church, women of, organ- 
ized society, 23; Parish erected 
into Bute County, 171n. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, cited, 269n; 
Republic, cited, 273n. 

Stacy, W. P., delivered address, 339. 

Stanley, Mrs., mentioned, 365. 

Stanly, John, fought duel, 141. 

Stanard, W. G., wrote article, 439. 

Standard, cited, 18n, 26n, 31n, 35n, 
36n, 142n. 

Star, cited, 24n, 26n. 

Starkey, John, on committee, 18987. 

State archives of Tennessee, 129; 
Bank, established at Tarboro, 
86n; Federation of Women's 
Clubs, organized, 6; Gazette of 
North Carolina, cited, 197; His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, 
papers in, 128; Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, photostats 
from, 341; Journal, mentioned, 
346n; Library, established in 
Tennessee, 135; Literary and 
Historical Association, held 
meeting, 119. 
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Statuary Hall, statute of Andrew 
Jackson placed in, 135. 

Statutes of Virginia, cited, 56n. 

Stem, William, led discussion, 121. 

Stekosh, settlers in to remain east, 
244. 

Steuart, Andrew, sold printing press, 
100n. 

Stewart, Mrs. R. K., in charge of 
exercises, 211. 

Stokes County, formed, 302; and 
Surry counties, sketch of, 302. 

Stokes, John, mentioned, 302n. 

Stokes, Thomas, trustee, 174n. 

Stono, Battle of, 72n. 

Strange, Robert, gave lecture, 25. 

Stuart, John, Bute County name for, 
171n. 

Studies in Taxation, received, 354. 

Stryker, Lloyd Paul, Andrew John- 
son: A Study in Courage, re- 
ceived, 437. 

Sugg, Quilla, purchased land, 81n. 

Sulphur Springs, patronized, 35. 

Summer Resorts, discussed, 35. 

Sumner, C. R., “Woodrow Wilson 
Fascinated by Mountain Witch 
Stories,” cited, 156n. 

Supreme Court, decision not inforced, 
237. 

Surry County, named for, 302; and 
Stokes counties, sketch of, 302. 

Sutton, Mrs. Maude Minish, elected 
vice-president, 121; read paper, 
121. 

Swain, David L., Early Times in Ral- 
eigh, cited, 154n; mentioned, 
406n. 

Swain, Geo., article by, 406. 

Swenson, S. M., papers of, 5. 

Sydnor, Charles S., wrote article, 439. 


: T 
Tar River, origin of name, 73. 
Tarbe, Peter A., on committee, 320. 
Tarboro, chartered, 82. 
Tarborough Mercury, 
846; Southerner, 
346. 


mentioned, 
mentioned, 





Taylor, Francis, trustee, 174n. 

Taylor, John L., on committee, 320. 

Taylor, R. H., “Slaveholding in North 
Carolina: An Economic View,” 
cited, 79n. 

Taylor, Robert L., memorial erected 
to, 135. 

Taylor, William W., delivered ad- 
dress, 212. 

Temple, William, from Virginia, 314. 

Tennessee Antiquarian Society, or- 
ganized, 136; capital of 
changed, 129; Cherokee nation 
inhabited, 237; Department of 
Library, Archives and His- 
tory,” cited, 130”; Division of 
Library and Archives, created, 
183; State Historical Commit- 
tee, authorized, 1381; Historical 
Committee, abolished, 133; His- 
torical Society, attempted or- 
ganization of Department of 
Archives, 130; Historical So- 
ciety organized, 137; Indians 
made application for pay, 241: 
libraries discussed, 185; Monu- 
ments and Memorials,  dis- 
cussed, 135; North Carolinians 
in, 146; publications of history 
of, 128; records of soldiers who 
died in World War kept, 134; 
State archives, 129; State 
Library, established, 155; 
World War, records of, 132. 

Terrel, William, to select site, 302n. 

Terrill, John, mentioned, 172. 

Texana, acquisition of, 12; first col- 
lection of, 4. 

Texas Alliance, a social organization, 
263; farmers, unrest among, 
262; Library and Historical 
Commission, created, 6; Li- 
brary and Historical Commis- 
sion, duties of, 6; newspapers 
burned, 3; newspapers, list of, 
8; North Carolinians in, 146; 
Republic of, established, 1; 
State Historical Association, 
organized, 6. 
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Thalian Association at Fayetteville, 
organized, 27; organized in 
Salisbury, 28; of Wilmington, 
organized, 27. 

The Alexander Martin Chapter un- 
veiled marker, 211. 

The Alfred Moore Chapter D. A. R. 
unveiled marker, 125. 

The Alliance, published at Lincoln, 
271. 

“The Alliance Movement in Kansas— 
Origin of the People’s Party,” 
article cited, 254n. 

The American Colonies in the 
Righteenth Century, cited, 2385n. 

The American States, during and 
after the Revolution, cited, 
216”. 

The Austin City Gazette, files of, 8. 

The Austin Statesman, files of, 12. 

The Battles Around Chattanooga, 
article published, 4389. 

The Battle of Elizabethtown Chapter 
D. A. R., unveiled tablet, 122. 

The Bee Hive, given at theatre, 27. 

“The Best Hated Man in the South,” 
paper read, 119. 

The Blount Conspiracy, mentioned, 
341. 

The Capuchins in French Louisiana 
(1722-1766) by Claude L. Vogel, 
received, 118. 

The Confederate Privateers, by Wil- 
liam Morrison Robinson, Jr., 
received, 118. 

“The Confederate Privateers,” re- 
viewed, 327. 

The Confederacy and King Cotton: 
A Study in Economic Coercion, 
article by Frank Lawrence 
Owsley, 371-897. 

The Confederate States of America, 
cited, 380n. 

The Colonial Records of North Caro- 
lina, cited, 58n. 

The Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, 
files of, 8. 

The Constitution of North Carolina 
Annotated, cited, 149n. 


The Cotton Industry; an Essay in 
American Economic History, 
cited, 263n. 

“The Council of Appointment in New 
York,” article cited, 2380n. 

The Courier Journal, carried article, 
438. 

The Dallas Herald, files of, 12. 

The Dallas News, files of, 12. 

The Declaration of Independence, 
cited, 217n. 

“The Defensive Movement of the 
Farmer,” article cited, 254n. 

The Democratic Signal, cited, 345n. 

The Development of Poor Relief in 
Colonial Virginia, article pub- 
lished, 439. 

The Development of the Power of the 
State Executive, cited, 230n. 

The East Texas Historical Society. 
organized, 15. 

The English Colonies in America: 
The Puritan Colonies, cited, 
42n. 

“The Estate of George Washington 
Deceased,” reviewed, 332. 

The Facts of the Cotton Famine, 
cited, 396n, 

The Farmers’ Advocate, cited, TS8n. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, article by 
John D. Hicks and John D. 
Barnhart, 254-280. 

“The Farmers’ Alliance,” article, 254”. 

“The Farmers’ Alliance in Nebraska: 
Something of its Origin, 
Growth, and Influence,” article 
cited, 254n. 

“The Farmers’ Alliance in North 
Carolina,” article cited, 254n. 

The Farmers’ Alliance History and 
Agricultural Digest, cited, 254n. 

“The Farmers’ Alliance: letter from 
President Fowler,” cited, 255n. 

The Farmers’ Journal, cited, 67n. 

The Federal and State Constitutions, 
cited, 218n. 

The Founding of New England, cited, 
41n. 

The Frontier in American History, 
cited, 57n, 217n. 
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The Galveston News, files of, 12. 

The Gettysburg Campaign, article 
published, 439. 

The Granger Movement, A Study of 
Agricultural Organization, and 
its Political, Economic and So- 
cial Manifestations, 1870-1880, 
cited, 254n. 

The Great West, cited, 260n. 

“The History of American-Canadian 
Relations,’ monograph, men- 
tioned, 433. 

The History of Mecklenburg County, 
cited, 1567. 

“The History of Taxation in North 
Carolina During the Colonial 
Period, 1663-1776," reviewed, 
325. 

“The House in the Horseshoe,’ 
marker unveiled at, 123. 

“The Huguenots of Colonial South 
Carolina,” reviewed, 112. 

The Illegality of Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer, document, 100. 

The Ills of the South, cited, 263n. 

The Island of Portsmouth, article on, 
400. 

The James A. Graham Papers, 1861- 
1884 (ed.), by H. M. Wagstaff, 
received, 118. 

The King’s Casual Revenues in the 
Southern Colonies, mentioned, 
341. 

The Knoxville Gazette, mentioned, 
138. 

“The Littlefield Fund for Southern 
History,” created, 12. 

The Matagorda Bulletin, files of, 8. 

The Middle Colonies, discussed, 49. 

The Morning Star, files of, 8. 

“The Musical Possibilities in Moun- 
tain Songs,” paper on, 121. 

The New England colonies, discussed, 
20 

The News & Observer, carried article, 
439. 

The North Carolina Cherokees and 
the New Echota Treaty of 1835, 
article by George D. Harmon, 
237-253. 


~I 


The North-Carolina Chronicle; or, 
Fayetteville Gazette, cited, 195. 

The North Carolina Booklet, cited, 
TON. 

The North-Carolina Gazette, cited, 
190m, 420n. 

The North Carolina Gazette, or Uni- 
versal Intelligencer, cited, 107n. 

The North-Carolina Journal, cited, 
19382. 

The North-Carolina Magazine; or, 
Universal Intelligencer, cited, 
412n., 

The North Carolina Register, cited, 
67n, 186n. 

The North Carolina Standard, cited, 
345n, 

The Northern Standard, files of, 12. 

“The Origin and Early History of the 
Farmers’ Alliance in Minn- 
esota,” article cited, 254n. 

The Panhandle-Plains Historical Re- 
view, issued, 15. 

The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, 
cited, 181n, 187n, 311n. 

The Papers of John Steele, cited, 
315n. 

“The Peoples’ Party in Minnesota,” 
article cited, 254n. 

The Planters of Colonial Virginia, 
cited, 56n. 

“The Political Career of Ignatius 
Donnelly,” article cited, 254n. 

The Political Philosophy of George 
Washington, article published, 
439. 

“The Populist Movement,” article 
cited, 254n. 

“The Populist Movement in Georgia ; 
A View of the Agrarian Cru- 
sade in the Light of the Solid 
South Politics,” article cited, 
254n. 

“The Populist Movement in Iowa,” 
article cited, 255n. 

“The Populist Uprising,” article cited, 
254n. 

“The Populist Party in North Caro- 
lina,” article cited, 255n. 
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“The Present Farmers’ Movement,” 
article cited, 254n. 

The Preservation of Tennessee His- 
tory, article by Philip M. 
Hamer, 127-139. 

“The Preservation of Tennessee His- 
tory,” cited, 130n. 

The Preservation of Texas History, 
article by Charles W. Ramsdell, 
1-16. 

“The Presidential Election of 1824 in 
North Carolina,” paper read, 
120. 

The Provoked Husband at Wilming- 
ton Theatre, 311. 

The Puritan Age, cited, 42n. 

The Railroad Gazette, cited, 160n. 

The Rediander, files of, 8. 

The Relations of Pennsylvania with 
Great Britain, cited, 51n. 

The Revolutionary Movement in Penn- 
sylvania, cited, 50n. 

The Riddle of the Sphinz, cited, 254n. 

The Road to Oregon, received, 334. 

“The Royal Government in Virginia, 
1624-1775,” cited, 53n. 

The San Antonio Herald, files of, 8. 

“The Scattered Nation,’ mentioned, 
123. 

The Sources of the North Carolina 
Constitution of 1776, article by 
Earle H. Ketcham, 215-236. 

The Southern Colonies, discussed, 52. 

The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732, by 
Verner W. Crane, received, 209. 

The Southern Railway Security Com- 
pany, article by C. K. Brown, 
158-170. 

“The Spanish-American Frontier, 
1783-1795 : The Westward Move- 
ment and the Spanish Retreat 
in the Mississippi Valley,” re- 
viewed, 438. 

The State Gazette, files of, 8. 

The State Gazette of North Carolina, 
cited, 197n. 

“The Story of Queen’s College or 
Liberty Hall in the Province 
of North Carolina,” cited, 403n. 


The Suffrage Franchise in_ the 
Thirteen English Colonies of 
North America, cited, 64n. 

“The Sub Treasury: A _ Forgotten 
Plan for the Relief of Agricul- 
ture,” article cited, 254n. 

The Telegraph and Texas Register, 
files of, 8, 12. 

The Texas State Gazette, files of, 12. 

The Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion, mentioned, 14. 

The Texas State Library, discussed, 1. 

The Texas Republican, files of, 8. 

“The Town of Beaufort,” article, 398. 

“The Training of an American: The 
Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page,” reviewed, 205. 

“The Transylvania Company and the 
Founding of Henderson, Ky.,” 
article mentioned, 438. 

The True Issue, files of, 8. 

The Uncultured South, article pub- 
lished, 439. 

The University of Texas Library, dis- 
cussed, 10. 

The Voice of New Hampshire in the 
Slave Controversy, article pub- 
lished, 439. 

The Way of Victory, received, 334. 

The Weekly Delta, files of, 8. 

The West Texas Historical Associa- 
tion, organized, 15. 

The Works of John Adams, cited, 
217n. 

Theatrical Society, organized at New 
Bern, 26. 

Thespian Society incorporated in 
Salisbury, 28; of Raleigh or- 
ganized, 27. 

Third Party Movements Since the 
Civil War with Special Refer- 
ence to Iowa, A Study in Social 
Politics, cited, 261n. 

Thomas Henderson Letter Book, cited, 
34, 143n; mentioned, 398. 

Thomas Hooker, cited, 47n. 

Thomas, Mabel, accompanied soloist, 
121. 
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Thomas, Matthew, appointed to run 
line, 171n. 

Thomas, William, conveyed to court, 
1738n. 

Thomas, William H., commissioner in 
North Carolina, 240; men- 
tioned, 2438; made _ disburse- 
ments to Indians, 252; quoted, 
247. 

Thompson, Cyrus, on commission, 336. 

Thompson, J. M., article cited, 254n. 

Throckmorton, J. W., papers of, 13. 

Thurston, Gates P., made request, 139. 

Tompkins, D. A., work cited, 403n. 

Tool, Lawrence, purchased land, 81n. 

Toole, Henry L., filled editor’s place, 
349; in army, and at Great 
Bridge, 73. 

Toole, Lawrence, attended University, 
88n. 

Town Clubs, discussed, 22. 

Towne, Laura M., left pictures of 
negro life, 426. 

Tout, T. F., An Advanced History of 
Great Britain, cited, 171n. 
Traill, H. D., Social England, cited, 

Cin. 

Travels of Marco Polo, mentioned, 
362. 

Treaty of Paris, terms of, 380. 

Trexler, H. A., article mentioned, 340. 

Tryon, William, appointed minister, 
175n; his arrival, 413; men- 
tioned, 363. 

Trumbull, B., History of Connecticut, 
cited, 47n. 

Tucker, Dean, quoted, 225. 

Tucker, Mrs. W. C., mentioned, 123. 

Turnage, Mrs. T. C., made talk, 122. 

Turner, Frederick J., book dedicated 
to, 4384; mentioned, 4; The 
Frontier in American History, 
cited, 477; work cited, 217. 

Turner, J. K., Bridgers, John L., Jr., 
History of Edgecombe County, 
North Carolina, cited, 67n. 

Tunstall, George, trustee, 174n. 

Twelve Bad Men, received, 334. 


Twelve North Carolina Counties in 
1810-1811, documents, edited by 
A. R. Newsome, 67-99, 171-189, 
281-309. 

Twelve Royal Ladies, received, 437. 

Twitchell, J. H., John Winthorp, cited, 
41n. 

Two Treatises of Government, cited, 
218n. 

Tyler, Lyon G., work cited, 421n. 

Tyler, President, vetoed resolution, 
247. 

Tyrrell Precinct, organized, 59. 

Tyson & Co., A., firm of mentioned, 
403. 


U 


University Library, contribution to, 
11; of North Carolina, trustees 
pointed out course of study, 
405; of Tennessee Library, has 
newspapers, 136. 

Union Hill Academy, incorporated, 
407n. 

U. S. Census of Mortality and Mis- 
cellaneous Statistics, 1860, cited, 
146n. 

United States influence upon Canada, 
432; laws not inforced, 237; 
Bank, opposed, 353; senate 
passed resolution calling for 
treaty, 244. 

V 

Vaca, Cabeza de, times of, 16. 

Vance, David, manager of lottery, 
407n; trustee, Tn, 

Vance, Zebulon Baird, monument 
dedicated to, 123; statue of in 
National Hall of Statuary, 335; 
received letters of, 440. 

Van Tyne, C. H., delivered address, 
120. 

Varell, William, trustee, 174n. 

“Varina Howell, Wife of Jefferson 
Davis,” reviewed, 115. 

Vine Hill Academy, offered course, 
89n. 

Virginia, North Carolinians in, 146; 
system of taxation in, 325; 
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Company, plan of government 
submitted to, 538; Gazette, sub- 
scribers to, 421; Magazine of 
History and Biography, cited, 
55n; representation discussed, 
52. 

Vogel, Claude L., The Capuchins in 
French Louisiana (1722-1766), 
received, 118. 

Volunteers at New Bern, 197. 


Ww 

Wade Hampton, the Calvary Leader, 
and his Times, mentioned, 340. 

Wager, Paul Woodford, County Gov- 
ernment and Administration in 
North Carolina, received, 118. 

Waggoner, Samuel, to select site, 
302n. 

Wagstaff, H. M., elected president, 
120; The James A. Graham 
Papers, 1861-1884, received, 118. 

Wake County Historical Association, 
organized, 123. 

Wakefield, Edward Gibbon, not in 
official party, 433. 

Walker, G. L., Thomas Hooper, cited, 
47n; quoted, 48. 

Wall, Zeno, made talk, 440. 

Walters, W. T., director, 161; pur- 
chased interest in road, 165. 

Wansey, Henry, accounts of North 
America written, 362. 

War Memorial Building authorized, 
133; of Independence men- 
tioned, 215; of 1812, mentioned, 
327; of the Regulators, 148. 

Ward, Isaac, trustee, 179n. 

Ward, John F., physician, 90n. 

Ward, J. E., assurance of coercing 
Europe, 381. 

Wardlow, Mrs. C. L., article men- 
tioned, 340. 

Warm Springs, patronized, 35; sum- 
mer resort, 35. 

Warren County Historical Associa- 
tion, organized, 121; Historical 
Society, celebrated anniversary, 
212. 


Warren, John, letter to, 228. 

Warren, Joseph, hilled, 171”. 

Warren Sulphur Springs, patronized, 
35. 

Warrenton News, mentioned, 346n; 
Reporter, mentioned, 346n. 
Warville, Brissot de, accounts of 

North America written by, 362. 


Washington County, records  pub- 


lished, 1388. 

Washington, Booker T., mentioned, 
208. 

Washington Democrat, mentioned, 
346n. 

Washington, John, commissioner, 
179n, 183; wrote and signed 
letter, 189; on internal improve- 
ments, 189n. 

Washington, Nicholson, mentioned, 
304. 

Washington Republican, mentioned, 
346n; Times, mentioned, 346n. 

Watauga compact adopted, 127. 

Watts, John, work cited, 396n. 

Wayne Academy incorporated, 307» ; 
County, contest over clerkship 
of court, 143; sketch of, 304. 

Waynesborough Academy, incorpor- 
ated, 307”; establishment of, 
306. 

Wead, Eunice, article mentioned, 341. 

Weatherspoon, John, advice sought, 
406. 

Weaver, C. C., his work cited, 298n. 

Webb, James L., on commission, 336. 

Weeks, Stephen B., mentioned, 315n. 

Welborn, J. S., in charge of exercises, 
211. 

Weldon, Daniel, mentioned, 295. 

Welfare Work in Mill Villages. The 
Story of Extra-Mill Activities 
in North Carolina, by Harriet 
L. Herring, received, 209. 

Wellborn, James, presented bill, 82. 


Wentworth, mentioned, 298. 

Wertenbaker, T. J., The Planters of 
Colonial Virginia, cited, 56n. 

West, Elizabeth H., elected archivist, 
7; returned to library, 9. 
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West Indian newspapers, North Caro- 
lina items from, 122. 

Westbrook, Moses, on Anti-Federalist 
ticket, 182”; to contract for 
building, 177n. 

Western Carolinian, cited, 18n, 21n, 
28n, 1497; mentioned, 145, 347. 

Western North Carolina, cited, 406n. 

Western North Carolina Railroad, 
history of, 202; influence on 
sectionalism, 150. 

Western Rural, circulation increased, 
257; newspaper mentioned, 255, 
256. 

Western Sentinel, mentioned, 346n. 

Westray, Samuel, erected building, 
89n. 

Westrayville Academy, opened, 89n. 

Wheeler, J. H., Historical Sketches 
of North Carolina, 173n; Rem- 
iniscences and Memoirs of 
North Carolina and Eminent 
North Carolinians, cited, 71n. 

Wheelock, E. L., papers of, 13. 

“When Rutherford County was centre 
of Big Gold producing Area 
in all United States,’ article 
published, 4388. 
Whig and Democratic newspapers, 
controversy between, 356. 
Whig, number of newspapers pub- 
lished in North Carolina in 
1844, 345. 

Whitaker, Cary, trustee, 89n. 

Whitaker, Mrs. Charles R., made talk, 
122; presented marker, 211. 

Whitaker, Arthur Preston, article 
mentioned, 340, 341; “The 
Spanish - American Frontier, 
1783-1795 : the Westward Move- 
ment and the Spanish Retreat 
in the Mississippi Valley,” re- 
viewed, 4384; volume not pub- 
lished, 429. 

White, Emma L., delivered address, 
341. 

White, Melvin J., article cited, 225n. 

White, Mrs. W. E., on committee, 212. 

White, Philo, established the Stand- 
ard, 347; mentioned, 356. 


White, William, commissioner to sell 
Tower Hill, 189”; postmaster, 
at Raleigh, 152. 

Whitfield, Bryan, commissioner, 183n ; 
on Federalist ticket, 182n; 
owned slaves, 178”; trustee, 
186n. 

Whitfield, Lewis, commissioner, 183n ; 
trustee, 186. 

Whitfield, N. B., postmaster, 186n. 

Whitfield, Needham, trustee, 186n. 

Whitly, Edward, subscriber, 422. 

Wickham, Mrs. J. P., article men- 
tioned, 340. 

Wiest, Edward, work cited, 254n. 

Wilcox, Fannie M., acting-librarian, 


9. 

Wilcox, John, mining property of, 
402n. 

Wiley, Calvin H., illustrated exodus, 
145. 


Wiley, Philip, teacher, 89n. 

Wilkes County, formed, 302. 

Wilkins, William, Secretary of War, 
251. 

Willcox, Mrs., limestone quarry on 
land of, 402. 

William Blount Mansion Association, 
aided, 135. 

William Blount papers mentioned, 
136. 

William and Mary College, chartered, 
55. 

William Gregg. Factory Master of the 
Old South, by Broadus Mitchell, 
received, 118. 

William L. Clements Library, photo- 
stats from, 341. 

William’s College Massachusetts, men- 
tioned, 175. 

Williams, Alexander, physician, 3047. 

Williams, Mrs. Alfred, presented tab- 
let, 128. 

Williams, Benjamin, letter to, 320; 
occupy house, 288; signed let- 
ter, 317. ~ 

Williams, Henry G., listed taxes, 173n. 

Williams, John, trustee, 419n. 

Williams, Mamie, elected vice-presi- 
dent, 122. 
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Williams, Samuel C., Early Travels in 
the Tennessee Country, 1540- 
1800, cited, 1397. 

Williams, Stephen, from Barbadoes, 
314. 

Williams, William, listed taxes, 173n ; 
sketch of, 71n. 

Williams, William, Jr., trustee, 174n. 

Williamsburg, the Old Colonial Capi- 
tal, cited, 421n. 

Williamson, Samuel, 
mentioned, 398n. 

Williamston Banner, 346. 

Willis, William, in jail, 420n. 

Willison, Sir John, wrote Liberal 
Party, 482. 

Wilmington, British vessels lying in 
port, 385; coffee house opened 
in, 420; had society, 23n; per- 
formance at theatre in, 311; 
given representation, 59; Tha- 
lian Society at, 27; Columbia 
and Augusta Railroad, number 
of miles of road, 162; Journal, 
mentioned, 346, 346n; and Ral- 
eigh Railroad, history of, 202; 
the building of, 151; and Wel- 
don Railroad, number of miles 
of road, 162. 

Wilson Ledger, mentioned, 346; 
Springs, patronized, 35. 
Wilson, Frank I., employed as asso- 

ciate editor, 351. 

Wilson, F. L., gave opinion of state, 
148. 

Wilson, J. S., article mentioned, 340. 
Wilson, Peter Mitchell, “Southern 
Exposure,” reviewed, 109. 
Wilson, R. T., purchased interest in 
road, 168; director, 161. 

Winchester, James, letters of, 138. 

Wind Mill for Sale, 197. 

Wingate, Isaac, trustee, 183. 

Winkler, E. W., added to staff, 4; at 
University of Texas, 9; came to 
Library, 12; librarian, 6. 


certificate of, 
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Winston, Francis D., delivered ad- 
dress, 124. 

Winston, Joseph, letter to, 330 ; signed 
letter, 317. 

Winston, R. W., on commission, 336. 

Winston-Salem Journal, carrying his- 
torical material, 340. 

Winthrop, John, governor of colony, 
38; Journal, cited, 29n; letter 
to, 47. 

Wise, Rabbi Stephen S., delivered ad- 
dress, 123. 

Witham, James W., work cited, 254m. 

Wittke, Carl, A History of Canada, 
received, 209; reviewed, 431. 

Wolfenden, George, opened fulling 
mill, 195. 

Woodhouse, E. J., teach in summer 
school, 211. 

Woodward, Mrs. W. F., State Regent, 
123. 

Woodward, W. E., “Meet General 
Grant,” received, 329. 

Working Society, organized by women 
of Fayetteville Presbyterian 
Church, 23. 

Wrightsville patronized, 35. 

Wynns, Benjamin, on committee, 
189n. 


Y 


Yancey, Bartlett, wrote 
Caswell County, 34. 

Yancy-Post-Mann missions, the story, 
371. 

Yarborough, Edward, mentioned, 28. 

Year-book, published, 15. 

Younge’s, F., “Narrative of Proceed- 
ings of the People of South 
Carolina in the Year 1719,” 
mentioned, 63. 

York, Brantley, born in Randolph 
County, 154; “‘Autobiography,” 
cited, 155n. 

Young, John, dead, 423. 

Yazoo and Nootka Sound controver- 
cies mentioned, 434. 


sketch of 
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